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old Time Aldwych 



No human prescience could foretell the future needs of 
this marvellous growth, and no allowance was ever made 
for it. Yet in course of time the larger thoroughfares 
were congested by the traffic, and something had to be 
done. We burrowed underground and made railways, 
but our streets are as crowded as ever ; and, as time 
goes on, will present a problem which must be solved, 
and which can only be done by widening the streets, at 
a cost which will be stupendous, for every old house 
taken down is replaced with a substantial building, 
generally of some architectural pretensions, of a value 
many times more than the edifice it has superseded. 

It stands to reason that these improvements, urgent 
as they may be, must necessarily be a work of much 
time, as it is not only a question of cost, but there is 
the conflict of diverse authorities to be considered. For 
instance, of what use is the widening of the Strand, 
beneficial as it is, if the entrance to the City at Temple 
Bar is always to be as narrow as it now is, and that 
straitness enhanced by the ludicrous monstrosity of the 
Civic Dragon and its pedestal ? True it is that the 
value of the land under the jurisdiction of the " Patres 
Conscripti " is almost fabulous, but a time must and 
will come when the cost of widening the streets must be 
faced and grappled with. The London County Council 
have a deeper purse to draw on — an exchequer which 
is limited only by the generosity of Parliament, yet they 
have to bide their time ; witness the story of the Holborn 
to the Strand street, the " Kingsway " and " Aldwych," 
as told by Mr. Percy J. Edwards, Clerk of the Improve- 
ments Committee of the London County Council, in his 
History of London Street Improvements y 1855-1897 : 

" The question of the formation of improved means 
of communication from Holborn, near Southampton Row, 
to the Strand, near Somerset House, has been under 
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was superseded by the London County Council, the 
scheme was frequently the subject of consideration ; but 
until the year 1883 the Board always hesitated to ask 
Parliament to sanction such a costly work, in view of the 
even more pressing need of new thoroughfares in other 
parts of London, many of which thoroughfares were, 
with the sanction of Parliament, undertaken. In July 
1883 the Board came to the conclusion that the forma- 
tion of a new street from Holborn to the Strand, including 
the widening of the Strand at I lolywell Street, was a work 
of much urgency; and it was accordingly resolved to make 
application to Parliament for the necessary powers, the 
Government being at the same time asked to aid the Board 
in obtaining an extension of the Coal and Wine Duties 
beyond the year 1S89. The Government, however, was 
not favourable to a continuance of the Duties ; and the 
Board therefore did not feci justified in proceeding with 
the application to Parliament in respect of the improve- 
ment. It should be stated that at that time (1883) the 
l^oard, from a number of plans, selected one for the con- 
struction of a street 60 feet wide, commencing at Little 
Turnstile, Ilolborn, procccdinj,^ in a southerly direction 
through Gate Street and the western side of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, and then curving eastwards, and entering the 
Strand on the northern side of St. Clement Danes 
Church. After 1883 the Board did not again decide 
to seek statutory powers for the work. 

*' In April 1889 the Council, having the improve- 
ment under consideration, referred it to the Improve- 
ments Committee, and the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee, to report generally upon the subject. 
At that time it was suggested that, not only did the 
requirements of the traffic demand additional means of 
communication from Holborn to the Strand, but that the 
formation of the new street was also desirable, from the 
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nevertheless, be entitled to remain in possession of the 
same, rent free, for the said period of one year, or 
such other period as may be agreed upon, as aforesaid, 
from the date of the grant to them of the lease afore* 
said, and to adapt, alter, or pull down the existing 
buildings, or any of them, in such manner as they 
may think best to enable them to erect their new 
premises and carry on their business during such re- 
erection : 

" (4) The Council shall pay to Shorts Limited the 
following sums: Such a sum as will recoup Shorts 
Limited for the expenses incurred by them in taking 
down their existing premises, and in rebuilding and 
fitting up their new premises, to the extent of, and in 
every respect as convenient for the purposes of their 
business as the existing premises, and in altering and 
adapting the existing premises so as to enable them 
to carry on their business during the rebuilding and 
alterations : 

" Compensation for such loss, damages, and expenses 
as may be incurred by Shorts Limited in consequence 
of removal of, or disturbance to their business, or 
otherwise (except as covered by the above provision for 
reinstatement) : 

" Such compensation as shall be equivalent to the 
difference between the present value of the fee simple 
of the existing premises of Shorts Limited and the 
present value of a lease for eighty years, at a rent 
of ten pounds per annum of the same premises." 

The Echo newspaper has to be compensated for its 
premises at 22 Catherine Street and 5 and 6 Eagle 
Court; and the Act contains many clauses for the 
protection of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons, George 
Cox, the School Board for London, the Rector and 
Churchwardens of St Clement Danes, the Duke of 
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we accordingly propose to apply to the Commissioiiers 
in due course. 

" We have caused to be hung in the Council Chambers 
a cartoon plan showing the new street from Holbom to 
the Strand, and the widening of the Strand, so that the 
general position of the suggested site for the Memorial 
will be at once apparent. The exact position and 
extent of the site, and other necessary details, will 
have to be settled by the Council when the sculptor 
has completed his design ; and, perhaps, after a 
canvas model of the memorial has been placed in 
position." 

The recommendation of the Committee was post-^ 
poned, but on 13th March 1900 it was acceded to by 
the Council. 

On loth April 1900 the Council considered a 
report from the same Committee, part of which is as 
follows : — 

" London has materially suffered in the past, from 
the fact that the architectural features of new main 
thoroughfares have not been adequately controlled by 
the authority carrying out the improvement. It is true, 
that in one case — that of Northumberland Avenue — the 
Metropolitan Board submitted the designs for the eleva- 
tions of the new buildings to the consideration of the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects; 
but too little regard has been had in the past to con- 
siderations of architectural effect. The result of this 
apathy is too sadly shown in the cases of Shaftesbury 
Avenue and Charing Cross Road. In our opinion, every 
effort should be made to secure that the great thorough- 
fare from Holbom to the Strand should, in addition to 
utility, possess beauty and civic dignity, as some of 
the grand thoroughfares in certain continental cities. 
Measures should accordingly be taken to ensure har- 
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I St August 1899 and 23rd January 1900, to incur 
expenditure on capital account up to ;£'4,742,Soo, for 
the purpose of the Holborn to Strand Improvement. 
We are advised by the solicitor, that the Council 
has full power to spend money for the designs in 
question." 

The recommendations submitted to the Council wiere 
as follow :— 

" {a) That the estimate of ;^2000 submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved, and that, in connection 
with the Holborn to the Strand Improvement, eight 
architects be invited to submit designs for the elevations 
of the buildings to be erected, fronting the Strand, and 
on the crescent road to be formed between Wellington 
Street and Clement's Inn. [Adopted. 

" {b) That the terms and conditions of the invitations 
be those set out in the foregoing report of the Improve- 
ments Committee, and numbered i. to xviii. inclusive. 

[Amended and Adopted. 

" if) That the Royal Institute of British Architects 
be invited to nominate four of the eight architects in 
question. [ADOPTED. 

" (d) That the Council do authorise the Improve- 
ments Committee to take all the necessary steps to give 
effect to the foregoing recommendations. [ADOPTED." 

In the Report of the Council for the Year 1900- 
1 90 1 the above is thus alluded to : " The architects 
to be selected were nominated, some by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and some by the 
Council. The names of the eight architects who sub- 
mitted designs were as follows, placed in alphabetical 
order : — Messrs. Reginald Blomfield, William Flockhart, 
Ernest George, Henry T. Hare, Mervyn Macartney, 
E. W. Mountford, Ernest Runtz, and Leonard Stokes. 
The designs were publicly exhibited at the gallery of 
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confined to the squalid houses of Clare Market and other 
portions of the route, although some show of vigour was 
made in pulling down Holywell Street, so as to widen 
the Strand roadway. • The accompanying illustration 
well shows this portion of the proceedings. 
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from Mr. Gomme^^ the Clerk of the Council — (hear, 
hear)." 

I have before alluded to the leisurely way in which 
the demolition of the houses, etc., in this new thorough- 
fare has been carried on, but there is a writer in the 
Daily Mail of i8th April 1903 who goes deeply into 
the matter ; and, allowing but very little for exaggeration 
and good-humoured banter, his amusing account of the 
works in progress is very graphic. 



"MAKING OF ALDWYCH. 
"A Study in Specialisation of Labour. 

" Now that warm and brighter weather is promised, 
people out sight-seeing in London will have no excuse 
for their neglect of the delightful out-of-door spectacle 
which is afforded by the making of Aldwych, the County 
Council's crescent at the end of their new thoroughfare 
from the Strand to Holbom. 

" There seems to be an idea on the part of people 
about the Strand, that there is no hurry for a few years 
for those who would like to see the early stages of the 
undertaking, and that the enjoyment of the sight of the 
work in full swing is reserved for future generations of 
sightseers. 

" But inspection yesterday showed that, although the 
work has only been going on a year or so, it is beginning 
to manifest such indications of progress as to suggest 
that it will, eventually, be completed. From the spot 
where the corner of Wych Street and Holywell Street 

* George Laurence Gomme, Esq., F.S.A., Fellow of the Royal Statistical 
Society, Member of the Anthropological Institute, formerly President and 
now Vice-President of the Folk Lore Society^ hon. member of the Glasgow 
Archaeological Society. Formerly editor of the Antiquary ^ the Archaological 
Review, and the Folk Lore Journal, Author of many books. 
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the several departments of that function. First, a wheel- 
barrow full of rubble is brought and placed on the board 
by one man. He is a member of the Rubble Wheeler's 
Union. Having completed his task, he removes himself 
and his barrow to one side, and looks on while the other 
operations proceed. 



"The Water Sprinkler. 

"A member of the Sand Shovellers* Union comes 
upon the scene, shovels some sand upon the heap, and 
retires to assist the rubble wheeler to look on. It is now 
the turn of a member of the League of Operative Cement 
Fetchers, who delicately adds the due proportion of 
cement, and resumes his seat on a cement sack. The 
heap on the mixing board now requires to be sprinkled 
with water, and the president of the Battersea branch of 
the Amalgamated Water Sprinklers' Society rises from a 
pile of bricks, and comes forward with a half gallon 
suburban garden watering can, and does the sprinkling 
with the easy air of one who has thoroughly mastered 
the art; after which he retires with the can, until such 
time as there may come another opportunity of useful- 
ness. Then comes the time for which the mixers have 
been waiting. 

" So as to prevent their getting in one another's way, 
they take it strictly in turn to shovel. The senior 
member of the executive of the Union leads off, hand- 
ling his shovel with the nice manner of a gourmet with a 
toothpick. In a few rounds the operation of turning 
over and mixing is complete. The heap of what was, 
previously, rubble, sand, and cement, has now become 
Ballast ; and therefore can no longer be handled by 
any but members of the Amalgamated Ballast Heavers' 
Trade Association. 
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improvement ; and, as it was not', therefore, possible to 
entertain Earl Grey's proposals, the Committee subse- 
quently reported to the Council that they did not think 
it necessary to give further consideration to the subject," 

It is now that the Gladstone Memorial comes in as 
a disturbing element. Mr. Hamo Thornycroft thinks 
that his work will not show to sufficient advantage under 
the County Council scheme, and begins to agitate for a 
modification of it. In a letter to the Daily Graphic of 
13th May 1903 he says: 

" The work of widening the Strand between two well 
known island churches — St. Mary's and St. Clement 
Danes — is now sufficiently advanced to satisfy any 
observer of the vast gain that has been effected in the 
main throughfare to the Courts of Justice. But it has 
also revealed very clearly the one weak point in the 
scheme of improvements, namely, the narrowing of the 
street at its eastern end, where it joins Aldwych. The 
reason for this narrowing at this point can only have 
been for the sake of economy; but now that one can 
Stand on the ground, and see how the plan will work 
out, it is very clear that it will be a fatal mistake, and 
.one that will wreck the symmetry of the whole effect. 
The way out of the difficulty is, however, comparatively 
easy— as may be seen on the accompanying plan, which 
is taken from the County Council map. The dotted 
line shows the frontage I would suggest on the north 
side of the street. The idea is simply to make the 
Strand the same width from the eastern end of St. 
Mary's to the junction of Aldwych, a distance of 130 
yards. 

"This not very serious alteration on the existing 
plan would give three permanent, and I venture to say 
very important, advantages. Firstly, in bringing the 
beautiful and symmetric church of St. Mary's into align- 
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the sketch by a cross, and the splendid view would be 
shut out."] 

In the same newspaper of 20th May 1 903, Mr. 
Walter Emden, an architect of 105, 106 Strand, chal- 
lenges Mn Thornycroft^s statenncnt. He says: ** In a 
recent issue of the Daily Graphic Mr, Hamo Thorny- 
croft raised a point with reference to the Strand improve- 
ment at the eastern end uf Aldwych, and submitted a 
plan of the streets in this locality showing the roadway 




much narrower than is intended at the end opposite 
Norfolk Street, The sketch plan given differed materi- 
ally from the authorised plan of the improvement. The 
direction of the northern line of the Strand between 
Norfolk Street and St Mary-le-Strand from this plan 
would appear to run well to the south of the centre of 
St, Clement Danes Churchi whereas, in reality, the line 
runs to the north of the centre of the church, and, 
instead of being tangential to the curve of the north 
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of the greatest opportunities for adorning London that 
had occurred since the building of Regent Street 

Mr. Henry Wilson moved, and the Rev. Sir William 
Elarle seconded, the following resolution : — 

"That, in the opinion of this meeting, it will be 
nothing less than a disfigurement of the Metropolis if 
the present boundary of the roadway on the north 
between the two Strand churches be adhered to, and 
it is hereby resolved that those who approve of the 
roadway of the new Strand being allowed to take its 
natural course from St Mary's to the Law Courts be 
constituted a further Strand Improvement Committee to 
induce the London County Council not to extend the 
buildings in Aldwych into the roadway of the Strand. 
An executive committee was then appointed. 

Sir William Earle said the London County Council 
was the most reasonable public body he had ever had 
to deal with, and he had great hopes that their 
suggestions would be favourably received. 

Mr. Vesey Campbell moved that a suitable memorial 
to the London County Council be prepared. 

It was agreed that copies of the memorial be for- 
warded to the Common Council and the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils, with a letter soliciting their support 

The Mr. Mark Judge mentioned above, who was the 
honorary secretary of this self-elected Committee, had 
previously aired his opinions on the subject in the press. 
In the Daily Graphic of 27th May 1903 appears a plan 
and a letter from him, in which he says : " I send you a 
complete plan showing the line of frontage recommended 
by Mr. Thornycroft, and so carried out, that the horns of 
the crescent correspond. The plan appears to remove 
all the objections to the retaining of the two churches, 
and those who desire to see these churches preserved, 
should be among the most earnest supporters of Mr. 
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planted in the side walks where the buildings have no 
fore court London is sadly deficient in such island 
pavements, where one may linger without interrupting 
or being interrupted by the stream of traffic." 

The County Council behaved with great courtesy to 
this " Committee," postponed the sales of land, and 
erected three lines of scaffold poles with distinguishing 
marks, as shown by an illustration which appeared in 
the Daily Graphic of 23rd July 1903. 

After mature consideration the County Council 
determined to abide by their original plan (on 20th 
October 1903). One scheme would have cost the rate- 
payers about ;f 7 5,000 ; the other, ;^2 50,000. 
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CHAPTER V 

Whence "Aldwych" takes its Name— Fal)yan and the Fire of 982 — 
Professor Worsaac and the Danes in London — WTiat the Danes 
were Hke— The Stocks outside Temple Bar — Church of St. 
Clement Danes — Massacre of the Danes — Col. Prideaux and 
"Aldwych" — Danes' skins on Church Doors. 

Whetiikr Aldwych is derived from the eighteen acres 
so called, belonj^ing to the monastery of St. Giles, and 
adjoinin^^ Drury Lane, or from Aid (old) and Wic 
(town, village, or settlement), a term which undoubtedly 
shows its antiquity, I know not. That the Danes had 
a settlement here is incontestable, and it was very 
populous, if we can believe Fabyan, who, in his 
Chrouiclcs, speaking of the great fire of 982, says: 
" And in the ende of the same yere, a great part of 
the cytie of London was wasted with fyre ; but howe it 
began myne auctour myndeth nat. But ye shal vnder- 
stande that, at this day, the cytie of London had moste 
howsynge and buyldynge from Ludgate towarde West- 
mester ; and lytell or none where the chefe or herte of 
y*" cytie is nowe, except in dyuers places, was howsynge, 
but they stode wout ordrc ; so y* many townes and 
cyties, as Caunterbury, Yorke and other dyuers in 
I^nglade passed London in buyldynge at those dayes, 
as 1 haue seen or knowen by an olde boke sometyme 
in y*"* Guylde hall of London, named Domys daye." 

Professor Worsaae, who at the command of King 

Christian Vlli. of Denmark visited England in 1846- 

1847, to report on the memorials and monuments of the 

Danes and Norwegians which might still be extant in 
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; " At that moment the Mansion House Turtle 

emerged from Fleet Street, and joined the party. He 
gave a satisfied look at the unfinished Memorial as 
he passed, and then took his place on an inverted 
wheelbarrow. 

^ " * Well ! ' he said, rubbing his hands together com- 

placently, * we're a getting on very nicely, eh ? ' 

/ "M'm sure Tm very glad to hear it/ said Alice. 

\ *But, what is it?' 

i "* Yes, what's your joke? ' added the Gryphon, — * what's 

' the fun of my sitting up there with a shield, staring at 

the back of St. Clement Danes, and obstructing the 
omnibuses ? ' 

" * Well, I never ! ' said the Mansion House Turtle. 
* You're a grateful one, you are ! Why, you've never 
been on such a big 'orse in your life before. There's 
the Queen and the Prince on the tier below you ; and 
the lot of you right in the middle of the road, where 

i everybody can't help running right agin you ! Obstruct- 

ing omnibuses, indeed ! Why, yer don't know what civic 
dignity means ! * 

" * I don't think they ought to stand in the middle of 
the road,' said Alice, plucking up courage as she gave a 
glance at the cumbersome pile of scaffolding that blocked 
the already contracted thoroughfare, * and I should pull 
all that thing down now — every stone of it. I call it 

i stupid ; and it is dreadfully in the way.' 

\ " * Stoopid ! ' retorted the Mansion House Turtle, 

getting quite green ; * why, it cost twelve thousand 
pounds ! ' ^ 

"*Well, thafs stupid,' said the Gryphon, * at all 
events ! ' 

^^'You be quiet,' continued the Mansion House 
Turtle, * and let me explain. You don't understand. 

» ^11,550. 
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to be master of the situation 's another. Write your 'eads 
off, if you like, you won't stop me/ 

" And the Mansion House Turtle waddled off towards 
the City for a plate of his own soup." 

The Memorial was designed by Mr. Horace Jones, 
the City Architect ; the Griffin was the work of Mr. C. B. 
Birch, A.R.A. ; and the figures of the Queen and the 
f ■ Prince of Wales, by Mr. Boehm, R.A. 
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taking in all the Buildings except the Temple \ Which 
the Templers and Banisters claim a Jurisdiction unto. 
So that it passes from the Cock Alehouse in the Street 
side, unto all the Buildings to the Palsgraves Head Court y 
which it takes in, and so down into Devereux Courts with 
all Essex Buildings, on both sides, to the River Thames ; 
Then along the Banks of the River from Essex Stairs 
unto Strand Bridge \ and there it turns Northwards, 
taking in the East side, with part of the West side, at 
the upper end ; where it joins to the Garden Wall of 
Somerset House. Which Buildings it crosses, and so up 
to Three Helmet Court, over against the May Pole in 
the Strand, and there it crosseth the High Street to the 
Stone Cutter's by the Bell Inn, Hence thro' the said 
Inn, and crosses Wich Street to May Pole Alley ; from 
whence it passeth by Craven House on the East side of 
Drury Lane, to the Cheesemongers two doors on this 
side of the Horshoe Tavern ; and thence it crosses the 
Houses on the back side of Princes Street, and so cross 
Stanhope Street, and the Tallow Chandlers, with the 
other jetting out House, and then runs down the south 
side of Dukes Street unto the House where the Parish 
Stone Mark is set up ; and from this House it crosses 
the Houses into Bear Yard, and so into Sheffield Street, 
by Clare Market, next the Oyl Shop ; where it crosses 
to the Glaziers, and so through the Houses ; and again 
crossing by the sign of the Black Jack, unto the Parish 
Stone Mark, on the back side of Portugal Row, where I 
began. And this is the Girt Line of the Parish, which 
lieth encircled together. But there is a considerable 
Part of the Parish separate from the rest, and that part 
begins at Wimbleton House in the Strand, over against 
Dutchy Lane, and so runs to the Corner of Exeter 
Exchange, and from thence up Burleigh Street, taking 
in Exeter Court, with Exchange Alley, and the back 
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Buildings against Exeter Street^ with all the East side 
of Burleigh Street^ except two or three Houses by the 
corner of Exeter Street. Then again from the corner of 
the said Exchange, it runs cross the Strand, taking in 
Fountain Court down to the River Thames, with all 
Beauford Buildings, and the East side of the new Street 
called Cecil Street, built out of Great Salisbury House : 
all which Buildings it takes in, and this is the extent of 
this Parish." 

The St. Clement to whom the church is dedicated 
was a follower and coadjutor of the Apostle St. Paul, who, 
writing to the Philippians (iv. 3), requires them to be 
mindful of the flock and their teachers, and distinguishes 
Clement by name — " help those women which laboured 
with me in the gospel, and with Clement also, and with 
other my fellow labourers." He followed St. Paul to 
Rome, where he heard St. Peter preach, and was 
instructed in his school. According to Tertullian, 
St. Peter ordained him bishop ; by which some under- 
stand that he made him a bishop of nations, to preach 
the gospel in many countries ; others think, with 
Epiphanius, that he made him his vicar at Rome, with 
an episcopal character to govern that Church during 
his absence in his frequent missions. After the martyr- 
dom of SS. Peter and Paul, St. Linus was appointed 
Bishop of Rome ; and, after eleven years, was succeeded 
by St. Cletus. Upon his demise, A.D. 91, St. Clement 
was placed in the Apostolic chair, and it is said he 
occupied it for nine years, eleven months, and twenty 
days. He managed to escape the persecution of 
Domitian, but is generally believed to have been 
martyred in the year 100, during Trajan's persecution. 
Alban Butler, in his Lives of the Saints, simply states 
his belief that he was martyred ; but the Golden Legend, 
and Ribadeneira, the Spanish Jesuit, in his Lives of the 
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', Saints (Part II. p. 295), say that he was drowned, with 

; an anchor round his neck. The latter authority says : 

* "The Emperor Trajan, finding Clement firm and 
\ constant in the Confession of Jesus Christ, and that 
! he could, by no means, persuade him to adore the 

Gods, he commanded the Executioners to carry him 
into the deep sea; and, with a heavy anchor tied to 
I his neck, to cast him into it, that the Christians might 

1 not reverence him as a Saint. The Christians made 

' their prayer; and, immediately, the sea retired for the 

f space of three miles, or a league, in such sort that 

\ they could go into it for all that space, as upon 

i the dry land. They found in it a Chapel, or little 

* Church, made by the hands of Angels; and, within 
> the Church, a chest of stone, in which was the body 
I of St. Clement; and, by it, the anchor with which he 
'' had been cast into the sea." There is a variant to 
) this legend, in which the Saint had a stone tied to his 
f neck ; but the anchor is the symbol of St. Clement, 
t and is reproduced many times in this Church of St. 
! Clement Danes, where it appears on the weather cock, 

on the beadle's staves, and it is on all the boundary 

stones of the parish. 

i There is also a connection with this Saint and the 

i Corporation of the Trinity, on whom devolves the 

*{ duty of lighting our coasts. This Corporation was 

4 founded by Sir Thomas Spert, in 1512, as an 

; " association for piloting ships," and its first domicile 

' was at Deptford (now done away with), and its title 

was " The Master, Wardens, and Assistants of the 

Guild, Fraternity, or Brotherhood of the most Glorious 

and Undivided Trinity, and of Saint Clement, in the 

' Parish of Deptford Strond, in the County of Kent." 

A portion of its charter runs thus : ** We, on account 

of the sincere and entire love, and likewise devotion 
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which we bear and have towards the most glorious 
and undividable Trinity, and also to Saint Clement the 
Confessor, have granted and given licence, for us and 
our heirs, as much as in us is, to our beloved liege 
people and subjects, the shipmen, or mariners of our 
realm of England; that they, or their heirs, to the 
praise and honour of the said most glorious and 
undividable Trinity and Saint Clement, may, of new, 
begin, erect, ordain, found, unite and establish a certain 
guild, or perpetual fraternity of themselves and other 
persons, as well men as women, in the parish church of 
Deptford Strond, in our County of Kent." 

There is some connection with this Saint and 
apples, for in Worcester and Staffordshire, on his 
festival (23rd November) children go round calling at 
every house, and begging for apples, at the same 
time singing this doggerel : 

" Clemany ! Clemany ! Clemany mine ! 
A good red apple and a pint of wine, 
Some of your mutton and some of your veal, 
If it is good, pray give me a deal : 
If it is not, pray give some salt. 
Butler, butler, fill your bowl ; 
If thou fill'st of the best, 
The Lord '11 send your soul to rest ; 
If thou fiU'st it of the small, 
Down goes butler, bowl and all. 
Pray, good mistress, send to me 
One for Peter, one for Paul, 
One for Him who made us all, 
Apple, pear, plum, or cherr>% 
Any good thing to make us merry ; 
A bouncing buck and a velvet chair, 
Clement comes but once a year ; 
Off with the pot, and on with the pan, 
A good red apple, and I'll be gone." 

He was also the patron saint of blacksmiths; and 
" Old Clem's " day used to be well observed. Dickens, 
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in Great Expectations^ has not forgotten " Old Clem " in 
connection With the forge. 

We have no means of ascertaining when the first 
church dedicated to this Saint was built in the Strand : 

\ the earliest mention of it that I can find, is that 

Henry II. gave it to the Knights Templars, in whose 
hands it continued until the dissolution of their Order, 
when it was conferred upon the Prior and Canons of 
the Holy Sepulchre, who disposed of the same, together 
with some lands in the parish, to Walter, Bishop of 
Exeter, about the year 1324, in whose and his 
successor's possession it continued till the year 1547, 
when Edward vi. granted it to Edward, Duke of 
J J Somerset ; but, upon his attainder, it reverting to the 

\il Crown, the. said King, in 1552, conferred it upon Sir 

Thomas Palmer ; but, it again devolving to the Crown, 
Queen Elizabeth granted it to William, Lord Burleigh, 
whose descendant, the Marquess of Exeter, is now the 
patron of the living. 

Neither Stow nor Strype tell us a word of this — all 
we can learn from them relates to the repairs. " The 
Care of those that, by an annual Succession, have the 
Charge and Oversight of this Church, hath continually 
been such, as upon the least Defect, or Failing, either 

\ in Strength, or Beauty, it hath instantly been imployed, 

\ both in Repairs and Adornment. 

i " And first, we begin with that great costly Repair, in 

^y the Year of our Lord God 1608. At which time, upon 

six and twenty Foot of the Church yard in Length, and 
twenty Foot in Breadth (taking in at the East End of 
the Church) they built up a very fair Chancel. The 
Charge of this Building and Repairing, amounting to 
the Sum of ;^iooo and upwards. 

" In the Year of our Lord 161 6, there was laid out 
upon the Steeple, in repairing and enlarging of it, with 
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St. Clement's Church 

some other needful things in the Church, the sum of 

A96- 

" In the Year of our Lord God 163 1, some Parts of 
this Church were again repaired, and the whole Body 
covered with a fair and beautiful Rough cast, the Charge 
of it ;f 40. 

" In the Year 1632, and this present Year 1633, this 
Church was, within, throughout richly and very worthily 
beautified. The charge of it ;^So. 

" The sum of all these Repairs, all being the sole cost 
of the Parishioners, £1 586." 

Strype, writing in 1720, adds a note: "This Church 
hath lately been new built, and so hath the Steeple also. 
There is an extraordinary fine Pulpit wrought with 
Carved Work. The Ceiling is arched with Fretwork. 
A good organ." ^ 

The old church was pulled down in 1680, and. the 
present church was built in 1682, after designs by, and 
under the direction of, Sir Christopher Wren, who made 
no charge for his services. In 17 19 the present steeple 
was built, and the whole edifice was extensively repaired 
and restored in 1839. There is a remarkably fine peal 
of ten bells, which were cast in 1693. They are made 
immortal in that childhood's game, 

"Oranges and lemons 
Say the Bells of St. Clemen's " ; 

but they do not say that now ; they only chime 
"Hanover" and "the Lass o' Cowrie" at 9, 12, and 5 
daily. The church is somewhat awkwardly situated, 
standing askew in the road, because of its being placed 
scrupulously east and west. At one time it had an altar- 
piece painted by Kent, a then fashionable painter, but in 
1725 a peremptory order was sent by Dr. Gibson, then 

1 One of Father Smith's. 
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Bishop of London, ordering' its instant removal, on the 
plea that it contained portraits of the Pretender's wife 
and children. Mr. Diprose, in his Account of St. 
Clement Danes, says that this picture " was for sonie 
years one of the ornaments of the Coffee room of the 
Crown and Anchor, whence it was removed to the vestry 
room of the Church, over the old almshouses in the 
church yard. After 1803, it was transported to the 
new Vestry room on the north side of the church yard, 
where it remains at the present time (1868)." 

We get a contemporary account of this picture in the 
Weekly Journal, 28th August 1725: " The Altar-piece 
of the Church of St. Clement Danes, being a whimsical 
representation variously explained, some finding in it 
St. Cecilia and her Harp, and some, Madame de St. 
George and her eldest Son ; and the Generality of 
People agreeing it was not a proper Decoration for the 
Sanctum Sanctorum, upon Complaint made to the 
Bishop of London, at his last Visitation of the said 
Church, we hear that his Lordship wisely ordered it to 
be took down, in order to secure the Solemnity of the 
Place and Worship, and preserve a right Understanding 
among the Parishioners." 

In the north gallery is a pew which is said to have 
been occupied by Dr. Johnson, in which is the following 
inscription, engraved on a brass plate: — "In this pew, 
and beside this pillar, for many years attended divine 
service, the celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson, the philo- 
sopher, the poet, the great lexicographer, the profound 
moralist, and chief writer of his time. Born 1 709, died 
1784. In the remembrance and honour of noble 
faculties, nobly employed, some inhabitants of St. 
Clement Danes have placed this slight memorial, 
A.D. 1 85 I." 

Stow tells us that, " Here, about this Church, and 
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in the parts adjoining, were frequent Disturbances, by 
reason of the Unthrifts of the Inns of Chancery, who 
were so unruly a Nights, walking about to the Disturb- 
ance and Danger of such as passed along the Streets, 
that the Inhabitants were fain to keep Watches. In the 
year 1582, the Recorder himself with six more of the 
honest Inhabitants stood by St Clements Church, to see 
the Lanthorn hanged out; and to observe if he could 
meet with any of those outragious Dealers. About 
seven at Night, they saw young Mr. Robert Cecily the 
Lord Treasurer's Son (who was afterwards Secretary of 
State to the Queen) pass by the Church ; and, as he 
past, gave them a civil Salute. At which they said, 
Lo ! you can see hozv a Nobleman's Son can use himself ^ 
and how he putteth off his Cap to poor Men, Our Lord 
bless him. This Passage the Recorder wrote in a Letter 
to his Father, adding, * Your Lordship hath cause to 
thank God for so vertuous a Child.'" 

Gay, in his Trivia (17 16?) writes very graphically 
of this spot : 

"Where the fair Columns of Saint Clement stand, 
Whose straiten'd Bounds encroach upon the Strand ; 
Where the low Penthouse bows the Walker's Head, 
And the rough Pavement wounds the yielding Tread ; 
Where not a Post protects the narrow Space, 
And strung in Twines, Combs dangle in thy Face ; 
Summon at once thy Courage, rouze thy Care, 
Stand firm, look back, be resolute, beware. 
Forth issuing from steep Lanes, the Cottier's Steeds 
Drag the black Load ; another Cart succeeds, 
Team follows Team, Crouds heap'd on Crouds appear, 
And wait impatient, 'till the Road grow clear. 
Now all the Pavement sounds with trampling Feet, 
And the mixt Hurry barricades the Street. 
Entangled here, the Waggon's lengthen'd Team 
Crack the tough Harness ; Here a pond'rous Beam 
Lies over-tum'd athwart ; For Slaughter fed, 

. Here lowing Bullocks raise their horned Head. 
Now Oaths grow loud, with Coaches Coaches jar. 
And the smart Blow provokes the sturdy War 
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From the high Box they whirl the Thong around, 
And with the twining Lash their Shins resound : 
Their Rage ferments, more dang'rous Wounds they try. 
And the Blood gushes down their painful Eye, 
And now on Foot the frowning Warriors light, 
And with their ponderous Fists renew the Fight ; 
Blow answers Blow, their Cheeks are smear'd with Blood, 
'Till down they fall ; and, grappling, roll in Mud. 
So when two Boars, in wild Ytene^ bred, 
^ Or, on Westpkalids fattening Chest-nuts fed, 

Gnash their sharp Tusks ; and, rous'd with equal Fire, 
Dispute the Reign of some luxurious Mire ; 
In the black Flood they wallow o'er and o'^r. 
Till their arm'd Jaws distill with Foam and Gore." 

In the accompanying illustration of the South 
Prospect of St. Clement Danes, 171 1, we see the old 
penthouses or bulkheads, and are carried back in im- 
agination to the time of which Gay wrote. 

Well within the memory of man, every shopkeeper 
carrying on business in the City of London was com- 
pelled to be a freeman of the City : this rule was 
infringed by the merchants, who would not qualify for 
the occupation of their offices, and the rule is now 
obsolete. Naturally those traders who were not freemen 
would gather close to the different Bars, and Temple Bar 
was no exception to the rule. At this particular spot 
some of the houses were very old, and there is no reason 
to doubt but that this " Last Bulkhead in London " was 
as old as it represented itself to be. The word bulkhead 
was used indifferently for the " bulk " or stall, or for the 
penthouse which covered and protected it. The word 
" bulk " applied to a stall is very old. In Praise of 
MusickCy p. 44 (1586), we read, "the tailor on his bulk, 
the shomaker at his last." In Shakspere*s Coriolanus^ 
Act II. sc. i. (ed. 1607), ** Stalls, Bulkes, Windowes, 
Are smother'd vp." And in Smollett's Humphrey 
Clinker we find them put to a very different use : 

^ New Forest in Hampshire. 
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The Last Bulkhead 

'* During the heats of siimiiier, he commonly took his 
repose upon a bulk.*' 

This particular shop, which had been long In the 
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possession of generations of fishmongers, was pulled 
down in 1846. It was simply a timber frame filled up 
with lath and plaster, and originally had but one gable ; 
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but as we see it here it had been altered. The penthouse 
projected well over the pavement, and was furnished 
with a gutter, the water pouring out at each end. That 
this was a very inconvenient arrangement Gay bears 
witness : 

"And Spouts on heedless Men their Torrents pour." 

"And ev'ry Penthouse streams with hasty Show'rs." 

"While you, with Hat unloop'd, the Fury dread 
Of Spouts high -streaming." 

It was at this house that William Crockford (whose 
gambling establishment was so well known in the early 
years of the last century) was born in 1775, his father 
being a fishmonger in a small way of business. His 
father dying when he was young, the business was carried 
on, first by his mother, and afterwards by himself; but 
he soon took to betting and gambling, became a pro- 
ficient at cards, and was more particularly skilled in the 
games of whist, piquet, and cribbage. He frequented 
the better kind of sporting houses in the neighbourhood 
of St. James's market, where the latter game more 
especially was much played, and for large sums, by 
opulent tradesmen and others. He made some money 
at gambling, became connected with a gaming-house in 
King Street, St. James's, and then he turned his attention 
to horse-racing, frequenting Tattersalls as a bookmaker, 
and becoming the owner of racehorses. He had a 
splendid mansion and grounds at Newmarket, where he 
trained his stud, and at one time owned the celebrated 
horse Sultan, the sire of Bay Middleton, who won the 
Derby in 1836. But the roguery at Newmarket was 
too much even for him, and he sold his racing stud, and 
confined himself to his London businesses. 

In 1827 he began building his new Club-house in 
St James Street, the site being now occupied by the 
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two years ago, a sum nearly equalling if not exceeding 
that amount: a circumstance not at all improbable in 
a man of foresight, like Mr. Crockford, and one which 
J . will fully account, as well for the bequest of the whole 

j bulk of his remaining fortune to his widow, as for such 

bequest being absolute, and free from all condition." 
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Visit of the Due de Sully 

(at that time Marquis de Rosny), who, in 1603, had 
been appointed ambassador extraordinary from Henri 
IV., King of France, to congratulate James I. on his 
accession to the English throne. On that occasion the 
office of Master of the Ceremonies was first instituted, 
and given, with a yearly salary of i^200, to Sir Lewis 




BEAUMONT HOUSiK, BUT^llfiR ROW— 1 797, 

Lewkenor, who, accompanied by Comte Beaumont, 
attended the Marquis on his landing at Doven The 
arrangements for his reception were very defective ; and 
yet more so for that of his return, when he had a suite 
of upwards of two hundred gentlemen. The following 
passage, in the Memoirs of Sully ^ renders the fact of his 
lodging here unquestionable i — ** As for myself, I sup'd 
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and lay at Beaumont's, and din'd there the next day, for 
so short a time had not been sufficient to procure and 
prepare me lodgings, until the Palace of Arundel, which 
was destined for me, could be got ready ; but this greatly 
embarrassed my retinue, which could not be all lodg'd 
in Beaumont's house ; and, therefore, apartments were 
sought in the neighbourhood." The ambassador's own 
accommodation could not have been particularly com- 
modious, as the rooms were small and low — four, six, 
and eight upon a floor, and lit only by casement 
windows. The ceilings were traversed by large un- 
wrought beams, in different directions ; and a well 
staircase, illumined only by a skylight, ran up the 
middle, in the rudest style. On its exterior front 
were several roses and crowns, fleur-de-lys, dragons, 
and other ornaments, together with the date 1581, 
twice repeated. It was pulled down in 1802, when 
Butcher's Row was demolished, and this is the 
date of the illustration. There were other picturesque 
old houses, as we may see by the accompanying illus- 
tration, but these have no history; they were drawn 
1797-98. 

There were several public-houses in Butcher's Row — 
one of them rejoicing in the sign of the " Red Lattice." 
Steele, in No. 87 of the TaUer (29th October 1709), 
mentions this house. Speaking of a letter from a 
Serjeant in the footguards dated " from the Camp before 
Mons," he says : " It is directed * To Serjeant Cabe, in 
the Coldstream regiment of foot-guards, at the red 
lettice, in the Butcher Row, near Temple bar.' " This 
red lattice was so common a fixture to an alehouse that 
they became synonymous, and continued so until the 
banning of the eighteenth century ; and after they dis- 
appeared from the windows, they were adopted as signs. 
Take the following example from the Sessions of Peace 
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Registers *' 2 Sep, 9. James L It was ordered that 
Robert Marshe, who kecpcth an Alehouse in Fynnsburye 
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Ficldes, near the Dog-house, shalbc forthwith dismissed 
from victu!inge» and the Red Lett ice painted on the 
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CHAPTER IX 



New Law Courts suggested — Act passed for Building ihem- 
The Site— Architect chosen— Description of Buildings — Its 
' Opening— The Walls of London— St. Clement's Well— Old 

I Boswell Court and its Inhabitants. 



Lawyp:rs are proverbially a conservative body, and if 
proof of their being so were needed, witness the centuries 
I ' in which the different Law Courts were scattered about 

( the Metropolis, at Westminster, Lincoln's Inn, Chancery 

I Lane, and St. Paul's. It was reserved for the nineteenth 

century to wake up and rectify this public scandal, by 
j providing a Central Court of Justice, and housing all the 

j sections of the Law under one huge building. It was 

a grand idea, and has been, in the main, well carried out. 
It was long before the idea became fact. In 1841 Sir 
Charles Barry designed a large and extremely classical 
building, which he proposed to locate in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, which would have covered a third of the area ; 
but the outcry against this site was so loud that it was 
abandoned. Nothing was done in the matter until 1858, 
when Queen Victoria ordered a Royal Commission to be 
issued, " for the purpose of inquiring into and reporting 
on the expediency of bringing into one place ; or, at all 
events, into one neighbourhood, all the superior Courts 
of Law and Equity, the Divorce and Probate Court, and 
those of Admiralty, Bankruptcy, &c., as well as of sug- 
gesting means for providing a fit site, and erecting a 
building suited to the purpose in hand." The Com- 
mission reported, and recommended the site now occupied 
by the present Law Courts, which was then covered with 
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a network of squalid courts, etc., which had, long since, ^ < ' 

outlived their former respectability. 

Still the scheme hung fire, and in 1861 a Bill was 
introduced in Parliament to give effect to the recom- ^ ■ i f 

mendation of the Committee, but it came to nothing. I " ' 111 I 

Then it went to sleep until 1865, when two Bills were ^ ^ ''^ ^ 

passed to give it effect: one (19th June, 28 & 29 Vict. \ j | 

c. 48), " An Act to supply Means towards defraying the 
Expenses of providing Courts of Justice, and the various 
Offices belonging thereto ; and for other purposes." This 
provided that the cost should be borne : " i st, By Money 
to be provided by Parliament to the Extent of the Value 
of the Property surrendered, and of Relief to the Public 
by the Cessation of Rents now charged to the Public : — 
2nd, By a Contribution of One Million Stock, Part of a 
Sum of One million two hundred and ninety-one 
thousand six hundred and twenty-nine Pounds, Ten 
Shillings, Three Pounds /)er Cent, Stock, now standing in 
the Books of the Bank of England, to the Credit of an 
Account intituled * Account of Securities purchased with ^ • ; \ 

surplus Interest arising from Securities carried to Account 

of Monies placed out for the Benefit and better. Security ^ \ 

of the Suitors of the High Court of Chancery,* which has 
arisen from the Profits of Investments, made under the 
Authority of Parliament at the Risk of the Public, of 

unemployed Cash Balances paid into the High Court / 

of Chancery on account of individual Suitors : — 3rd, By - ^ 

Taxation of Suitors of the Courts other than the Court 
of Chancery, to be accommodated in the said Building." , : ¥ 

The other Act was also passed 19th June (28 & 29 
Vict. c. 49), " An Act to enable the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Works and Public Buildings to acquire a 
Site for the Erection and Concentration of Courts of 

Justice, and of the various Offices belonging to the |l ^ 

same." £ \ 
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house. Mr. Gibson, however, did not compete. Each 
architect was to receive ;£'8oo for his design, and 
they were exhibited to the public, in 1868, at New 
Square, Lincoln's Inn. Mr. Street came out conqueror, 
but the choice of the judges has been much impugned 
on account of the general heaviness of the exterior, and 
the darkness, bad ventilation, and inadaptability of the 
interior. 

The site occupies nearly eight acres, but only about 
six are built over, the others being left for expansion in 
the future. The first brick was actually laid on 30th 
April 1874, at the Bell Yard and Carey Street corner 
of the building, and we get a good notice of the New 
Law Courts in the Times of 19th May 1874 : 

" At length, after all the delays which have arisen to 
postpone the realisation of the scheme which has so 
long been talked of, the work of building the new * Palace 
of Justice * on the Strand site, not only is about to be 
proceeded with, but — as will have been seen by the 
hosts of sightseers, who, by the favour of Messrs. Bull, 
the contractors, yesterday, witnessed from the enclosure, 
the Emperor of Russia's progress to the City — has 
actually commenced. The site, as all Londoners are 
aware, has been cleared for many years. It amounts to 
about eight acres, of which about four and a half acres 
will be devoted to the building itself, the rest being 
occupied by an open space which, for the present, will 
probably be laid out as a garden. The substratum of 
solid concrete, which was laid between two and three 
years ago, covers nearly the whole area to a depth 
varying from 5 feet to 10 feet. This part of the work 
was executed by Messrs. Dove & Co. 

" The buildings themselves have undergone several 
slight modifications on paper since the month of January 
1872, when an elaborate drawing of the Southern and 
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Many of these courts and alleys must have been 
re-named like the Shire or Shear Lanes, which were 
transformed into the different Serle's Places, and there 
are only a few of them with any reminiscences. Accord- 
ing to that very painstaking antiquary, John Timbs : 
" The abode of * the quality ' was in Old Boswell Court, 
adjoining Clement's Lane. This court was named from 
Mr. Boswell, from whose house, in 1659, Gilbert Talbot 
wrote a letter of London gossip to his father, the cele- 
brated Earl of Shrewsbury. Mr. Cunningham found in 
the St. Clement Danes burial register: * 161 1, Sep. 2. 
Mr. Ewins, Esquier, from Boswell House : Lord Chief 
Justice and Mr. Edward Lyttleton, Solicitor General, 
lived here in 1695 : Lady Raleigh (widow of Sir Walter) 
in 1622-S : and Lady Fanshawe, in Sir Richard's 
absence.' Lady Fanshawe, in her Mevioirs, writes : 
* In his absence I took a house in Boswell Court, near 
Temple Bar, for two years, immediately moving all my 
goods thereto.' The Fanshawes had a house in Lincoln's 
Inn fields, on the north side, where the Countess of 
Middlesex had lived before, and the same day that Lady 
F. came there, was brought the body of her dear husband, 
who died at Madrid. After this, Lady F. removed, with 
her five children, to the opposite side of the Fields. 

" As you proceeded from Old Boswell Court north- 
ward, the houses were of considerable height ; a flight of 
steps led you into New Boswell Court, described by 
Hatton, in 1708, as 'a pleasant one.' The house west- 
ward of the steps was very lofty, had a noble staircase 
with twisted rails, and one of the finest attics in the 
neighbourhood. The houses in the Court were almost 
exclusively let to barristers and solicitors. The north 
side led to Carey Street, which had long lost some of its 
olden interest ; and though the old fig tree may still 
flourish in Cook's Court, the Grange Inn, and its 
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galleried yard, whereat playgoers put up their horses, 
had given way to the site of King*s Colleg^e Hospital, 
Passing the entrance to Yates Court, we noted the old 
yard of the Plough Inn (the house had been rebuilt) j 
and then, looking into New Bos well Court, we saw how 
its heavy old eaves had been removed, a parapet sub- 
stituted, and the doorways modernised ; and, upon the 
steps at the southern entrance was a relic of * the light of 
other days '■ — ^a watchman's box of very old datCi which 
was drawn up from the pavement during the day. 
Returning to Carey Street, we looked in at new Court, 
where the Independent's Chapel had been taken down : 
the former chapel of Burgess, Bradbury and Winter was 
burnt in the Sachevcrel riots in I 710." 
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entry additional devilry and life would be thrown into 
the scene. The singers might then be seen seated next 
a marquis, or a lord, who were never backward about the 
' one bottle more ' ; in fact, potent liquors flowed freely 
amongst the whole company, gaiety and revelry was the 
order of the night, for the greater the glee and the 
heartier the spree when some of the jolly roisterers were 
made drunk early. The visits of the noble * bloods ' 
were but the foretaste of future frolics, and but a slight 
sip at pleasure's fountain ; for were there not, in this 
neighbourhood, deep and dangerous wells, overflowing 
with enticing charms, ever attended by beauteous, but 
fallen nymphs, whose voluptuous attractions gathered 
around them the noble and wealthy, the poet and the 
painter, the swell and the rogue ; and all fast London 
life assembled here to * make a night of it.' We are 
writing of the days when the Elysium, Mother H.'s, 
' The Finish,' Jessop's, etc., were in their zenith and 
glory. We are happy, however, to say they have dis- 
appeared. Some yet living may remember the good 
humoured, though battered beef-steak looking face of 

* Deaf Burke,' who frequented the room, and his * Mind 
yer, Mister, no flies,' when calling for a pot of porter. 
To this celebrated pugilist is attributed the old story of 
the * flies in gin and water,' and hence the term * no 
flies' became prevalent. Burke, in his youth, was a 
humourist ; he was enjoying a bottle one evening, with 
a friend, and, as a finish, ordered some gin and water. 

* Hot and strong,' shouted he of the undeveloped tym- 

inum — * hot and strong, and a dash of lemon.' The 
)let was brought, steaming with a most inviting odour ; 
ing Burke raised the mortal nectar to his lips, and 
leld some dissipated flies lying at the bottom of the 
ibler ; he placed the glass on the table, and deliberately 
wed the flies with the spoon, five or six in number, 
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hood, whose magnitude of height and rotundity may be 
better conceived than described >^hen we state that her 
weight was above twenty stone, bore the cognomen of 
* The City Barge.' This Court then became the residence 
of hawkers, niggers, tramps, etc. In the Minutes of 
Evidence it is stated that there were in this court two 
houses, in which sixty persons slept. Fourpenny lodging 
houses entertained thieves and vagabonds of the lowest 
class, and it need scarcely be remarked that this was the 
filthiest place in the parish, and contained more of the 
elements of disgrace to common humanity than any 
other place in London." 

Hemlock Court, another of the places pulled down to 
form the site for the Law Courts, was another lively 
place, where, according to the Minutes of Evidence, at 
one house " there are thirty persons who sleep there 
nightly ; that is, they go there from night to night, and 
any person who could produce fourpence had a bed to 
himself." 

In the list of streets demolished occur Serle's Place, 
Serle's Place Lower, Serle*s Place Middle, which are 
shown on the old maps as Shire Lane and Little Shire 
Lane. They were of most unsavoury repute ; and we 
learn something about Shire Lane in No. 143 Quarterly 
Review (p. 86) anent Theodore Hook: "On his arrest 
under the Exchequer Writ (August 1823) he was taken 
to the dwelling and spunging house of the sherifi's 
officer, his captor, by name Mr. Hemp ; and, still hoping 
that a protracted imprisonment was not seriously in- 
tended, he chose to remain there week after week, and 
month after month, until Easter. The expense of 
board and lodging at a house of that class is always 
heavy ; his accommodations were mean, and the situation 
about the worst in London. Shire Lane, so named as 
separating part of the City from Middlesex, a vile, 
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this lane was a large building used as printing offices, a 
portion of which was formerly the * Bible ' public-house, 
which about twenty years since was a house of call for 
printers, and where Jack Sheppard -used to resort. 
There was a trap in the middle of a roo^n, where it is 
said that Jack used to escape through a subterranean 
passage, and make good his retreat into Bell Yard when 
being pursued, 

" The poet, Sir John Denham, when a student 
in Lincoln's Inn in 1635, after a drunken frolic 
at the * Griffin,' in this lane, went with a pot 
of ink and plasterer's brush, and blotted out all 
signs between Temple Bar and Charing Cross, which 
cost Denham and his companions some money. An 
advertisement which appeared in the original edition 
of the Spectator^ No. 33, mentions the 'Griffin,' in 
Sheer Lane, Temple Bar, and begins thus — * Lost, 
yesterday, by a lady in a velvet furbelow scarf, a 
watch,' etc. 

" A ta,vern, named the * Antigallican,* stood in this 
lane at the beginning of the 19th Century: it was kept 
by Harry Lee, of sporting notoriety, and father of 
Alexander Lee, the first and * original tiger,' brought out 
by the noted Lord Barrymore. This public-house was 
much patronised by his lordship, and others fond of low 
life, pugilism, and brutal sports. The flash cognomens of 
the brothers Barrymore will afford a tolerably good idea 
of their amiable qualities : the eldest was called * Hell- 
gate,' the second * Cripplegate ' (he was lame), and the 
third * Newgate,* so styled because, although an Honour- 
able and a Reverend, he had been in almost every gaol 
in England except Newgate. This interesting family 
circle was completed by a sister called * Billingsgate,' on 
account of the flowery and forcible language she made 
use of. The purification of this lane was a long and 
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coming by. The next Moment eanae forward^ in a very 
hasty, instead of a solemn Manner, a long Train of 
Lights, when at last a Footman, with a!l his Force, ran 
through the whole Art of beating the Door of the House 
next to me, and ended his Rattle with the true finishing 
Rap. This did not only bring one to the Door at which 
be knocked, but to that of every one in the Lane in an 
Instant;' 

No. Ill, 24th December 1709 — " The Watchman, 
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who does me particular Honours, as being the chief Man 
in the Lane, gave so very great a Thump at my Door 
last Night, that I awakened at the Knock, and heard 
myself complimented with the usual Salutation of Goad 
'MorroWi Mr. Bickerstaff\ Good MofToti% my ATnsiets 

aiir 

In this lane stood a very old public-house, called 
the " Trumpet/* where it is believed that the famous 
Ki$ Cat Club was founded. This club was instituted 
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n 1703 by above thirty noblemen and gentlemen, to 
Dromote the Protestant succession. The Duke of Marl- 
borough, Sir Robert Walpole, Addison, Steele, and Dr. 
jrarth were members. The club afterwards moved to 
:he " Fountain " in the Strand. 

Steele, in the Tatler (No. 132, nth February 17 10), 
jives an account of an amusing but fictitious club held at 
:he " Trumpet." He says : " After this, my reader will not 
3e surprised to hear the account, which I am about to 
jive of a club of my own contemporaries, among whom 
[ pass two or three hours every evening. This I look 
apon as taking my first nap before I go to bed. The 
:ruth of it is, I should think myself unjust to posterity, 
IS well to the society at the Trumpet^ of which I am a 
"nember, did I not, in some part of my writings, give 
in account of the persons among whom I have passed 
ilmost a sixth part of my time for these last forty years. 
3ur club consisted originally of fifteen ; but, partly by 
:he severity of the law in arbitrary times, and partly by 
:he natural effects of old age, we are, at present, reduced 
:o a third part of that number ; in which, however, we 
lave this consolation, that the best company is said to 
:onsist of five persons. I must confess, besides the afore- 
mentioned benefit which I meet with in the conversation 
)f this select society, I am not the less pleased with the 
:ompany, in that I find myself the greatest wit among 
:hem, and am heard as their oracle in all points of learn- 
ng and difficulty. 

" Sir Jeoffery Notch, who is the oldest of the club, has 
)een in possession of the right hand chair time out of 
nind, and is the only man among us that has the liberty 
)f stirring the fire. This our foreman is a gentleman of 
m ancient family, that came to a great estate before he 
lad discretion, and ran it out in hounds, horses and cock- 
ighting ; for which reason he looks upon himself as an 
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honest, worthy gentleman, who has had misfortunes in 
the world, and calls every thriving man a pitiful upstart. 

" Major Matchlock is the next senior, who served in 
the last civil wars, and has all the battles by heart. He 
does not think any action in Europe worth talking of, 
since the fight of Marston-Moor ; and, every night, tells 
us of his having been knocked off his horse at the rising 
of the London apprentices ; for which he is in great 
esteem among us. 

" Honest old Dick Reptile is the third of our society. 
He is a good natured indolent man, who speaks little 
himself, but laughs at our jokes ; and brings his young 
nephew along with him, a youth of eighteen years old, 
to show him good company, and give him a taste of 
the world. This young fellow generally sits silent ; but, 
whenever he opens his mouth, or laughs at any thing 
that passes, he is constantly told by his uncle, after a 
jocular manner, * Ay, ay, Jack, you young men think us 
fools ; but we old men know you are.* 

" The greatest wit of our company, next to myself, is 
a Bencher of the neighbouring Inn, who, in his youth, 
frequented the ordinaries about Charing Cross, and pre- 
tends to have been intimate with Jack Ogle.^ He has 
about ten distychs of Hudibras without book, and never 
leaves the club till he has applied them all. If any 
modern wit be mentioned, or any town frolic spoken of, 
he shakes his head at the dulness of the present age, and 
tells us a story of Jack Ogle. 

" For my own part, I am esteemed among them, 
because they see I am something respected by others ; 
though, at the same time, I understand, by their be- 
haviour, that I am considered by them as a man of a 

^ A gamester and buffoon, commonly known as **Jack Ogle" or *' Mad 
Ogle," was at one time in the Horseguards, and has been celebrated in a 
chap-book. 
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innocent conversation, which we spun out till about ten 
of the clock, when my maid came with a lantern to light 
me home." 

The " Trumpet " must have been a place of good 
entertainment, for, in an advertisement in the Daily 
Advertiser of 2nd July 1742, we read how Mr. Jones, 
the harpist (whose employment, judging from other 
advertisements, changed according to the fickleness and 
fashion of his and the tavern's patrons), announces his 
removal from the Widow Evan's to Mr. Thomas Each's, 
at the " Trumpet " in Sheer Lane, near Temple Bar ; 
where, every evening, he would be ready, at five, to 
entertain gentlemen on the harp or violin, as he usually 
did, when in Hercules Pillar Alley, Fleet Street. On 
Monday he would open with a new piece of music for 
the harp of his own composition. " At which place there 
is a very commodious room — best liquors of all sorts, 
and suitable attendance." 

The name of the house was altered many years ago 
to the " Duke of York," but Mr. Diprose says : " Its last 
host took great interest in the reputation of his house ; 
he restored the sign board (a modelled trumpet) to the 
house in its original place, and obtained the assent of the 
magistrates to the change. When the third coating of 
colour was removed, in 1 845, from the front of this house, 
the correct name was found to be * Series Place,' and 
not * Lower Serle's Place,' which commenced with the 
adjoining house." 

That Serle's Place must have been well inhabited at 
one time we have but to look at the illustration of two 
doorways in the place, taken in 1858, to be convinced, — 
the carving is very beautiful. 
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The Charity Children 

only a small portion of a very long copper-plate engraving 
by Vertue, 

At its foot it says: "The view of the Charitv 
Children in the Strand, upon the VII of July 
MDCCXIIL being the day appointed by her late 
Majesty, Queen ANNE, for a Fublick Thanksgiving for 
the Peace, when both Houses of Parh'ament made a 
Solemn Procession to the Cathedral of St. Paul. By 
the care and provision of the Trustees of the several 
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CHARITY CHILDREN IN THK STRAND — 7TH JULY 1713. 



r Charity Schools, in and about London and WEST- 
MINSTER, near IV thousand CHARITY CHILDREN, Boys 
and Girls, being new cloathed, were placed upon a 
Machine, extended in length 620 feet, which had 
in breadth eight ranges of seats, one above another: 
During the whole procession, which lasted near three 
■ Hours, they sung and repeated the Hymns, which 
were prepared upon the expectation of her Majesty's 
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"The First HYMN sung by the CHARITY 

CHILDREN. 

"Lord, give the Queen Thy Saving Health, 
Whose Hope on Thee depends : 
Grant Her increase of Fame and Weahh, 
With Bliss that never ends. 
Alleluiah ! Alleluiah ! Alleluiah ! Alleluiah I Alleluiah ! 
Alleluiah ! Alleluiah ! Alleluiah ! Alleluiah ! 

For Her our fervent Vows aspire, 

Our Praises are address^ : 
Thou hast fulfill'd Her Heart's Desire, 

And granted Her Request. 

Alleluiah ! (9 times.) 

A Nursing Mother to Thy Fold, 

Long, long may she remain : 
And then with Joy Thy Face behold, 

And with Thee ever reign. 

Alleluiah ! (9 times.) 



The Second HYMN. 

Glory to God who Reigns on High, 

Whom Saints and Angels praise : 
Who from His Throne above the Sky, 

The Sons of Men surveys. 

Alleluiah ! (9 limes.) 

Peace, His best Gift to Earth's retum'd, 

Long may it here remain : 
As we too long its Absence mourn'd. 

Nor sigh'd to Heav'n in vain. 

Alleluiah 1 (9 times.) 

Good- will, Fair Friendship (Heavenly Guest !), 

And Joy and Holy Love : 
Make all Mankind compleatly Bless'd, 

Resembling Those above. 

Alleluiah (9 times.)" 

But the Strand was not always as innocent and 
idyllic as this ; it was a very curious and mixed neigh- 
bourhood on the north side, however decorous and 
proper the south side may have been. There were some 
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"Scald Miserable Masons" — The Maypole — Earliest k 
Delineation — Su Andrew Undersbaft* 

We get a good view of the houses in the Strand 
side) in the picture of " A Geometrical View 
Grand PROCESSION of the Seald Miserable U 
Designed as they were Drawn up over against S< 
House, in the Strand, on the twenty Seventh o 
1742" It is on two sheets of paper^ and h; 
printed from two sheets of metah Only a po 
here given, but it shows the houses with their v 
filled with spectators ; in the shops there are crc 
persons, mostly females, who stand on the show 
and within the glass. Several coaches ha\ 
stopped in order that their occupants might 
the procession ; and, near one or two of these 1 
running footmen, with their long staves, are st 
Several large carts are also stopped* In another 
of the picture we catch, through an opening in 
of shops, a glimpse of the river Thames, with 
sailing past, and the opposite shore. It is w( 
remark that there are not any signs attachet 
painted on the houses. 

There had been a similar procession the 
year, which was designed by Paul Whitehead 
friend^ Esquire Carey, surgeon to the Prince 0I 
It was not permitted to pass through Tem] 
because it was intended to insult the Society 
masons, whose annual procession was per for me 
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same time. This picture had the effect of putting a 
stop to these performances. It appears that the 
ridicule was originally prompted by a squabble between 
the Freemasons and the Gormogons, who were supposed 
to have received their cult from Egypt, and these 
processions were instituted to ridicule the former body. 
But another and very potent reason put a stop to 
them, for we read in the General Advertiser of 3rd May 
1 744 : " Yesterday, several of the Mock Masons were 
taken up by the Constables empowered to impress Men 
for His Majesty's Service, and confined till they can be 
examined by the Justices." It was a very good way of 
stopping these kinds of processions, whether they were 
of Gormogons, Gregorians, Antigallics, Bucks, etc. — for 
nothing else seems to have been of avail ; as far back as 
1 72 1 the king issued a proclamation, on 28th April. 

" His Majesty having received information which 
gives great reason to suspect that there have been 
lately, and still are, in and about the Cities of London 
and Westminster, certain scandalous Clubs or Societies 
of young persons who meet together ; and, in the most 
impious and blasphemous manner insult the most sacred 
principles of our Holy Religion, affront Almighty God 
himself, and corrupt the minds and morals of one 
another; and, being resolved to make use of all the 
authority committed to him by Almighty God to 
punish such enormous offenders, and to crush such 
shocking impieties, before they increase and draw down 
the vengeance of God upon this nation : His Majesty 
has thought fit to command the Lord Chancellor, and 
his Lordship is hereby required to call together His 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace of Middlesex and 
Westminster, and strictly to enjoin them in the most 
effectual manner, that they, and every of them do 
make the most diligent and careful inquiry and search 
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for the discovery of this and the like sort tending in 
any wise to the corruption of principles and manners 
of men, and to lay before his Lordship such discoveries, 
as from time to time may be made, to the end that all 
proper methods may be taken for the utter suppression 
of all such detestable practices, &c." 

Beneath the print is engraved a description of the 
Procession, thus: " i. The Grand Swoard Bearer, or 
Tylor, carrying y* Swoard of State, a present of 
Ishmael AbiflF to old Hyram, King of y^ Saracens to 
his Grace of Wattin, Grand Master of y^ Holy Lodge 
of St. John of Jerusalem in Clerkenwell. 2. Tylers or 
Guarders. 3. Grand Chorus of Instruments. 4. The 
Stewards in three Gutt carts drawn by Asses. 5. Two 
famous Fillers Jachin and Boaz. 6. Three great Lights. 
The Sun Hieroglyphical to Rule the Day, the Moon 
Emblematical to Rule the Night, A Master Mason 
Political to Rule his Lodge. 7. The Entered Prentices 
Token. 8. The letter G, famous in Masonry for 
differencing the fellow-Crafts Lodge from that of 
Prentices. 9. The funeral of a Grand Master accord- 
ing to y* Rites of y* Order, with the 15 Loving 
Brethren. 10. A Master Mason's Lodge. 11. Grand 
Band of Musick. 12. Two Trophies, one being that 
of a Black Shoe-boy and Link Boy, the other that of 
a Chimney Sweeper. 1 3. The Equipage of the Grand 
Master, all y* Attendants Wearing Mystical Jewels." 

But this is a bare outline, and may be better described 
thus: The cavalcade is led by " i," a miserable-looking 
man riding a sorry horse, wearing a fool's cap, having a 
long wig, probably part of a sheep's skin, or mass of 
false hair hanging down his back, and bearing a toy 
sword. He is followed by " 2," a man on foot, wearing 
ragged clothes, and having a ribbon with masonic 
insignia hanging from his neck ; he carries a long staff, 
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or stick, with a rag on the end of it. A second "2" 
represents a similar person. The next division of the 
design " 3 " comprises a numerous group. First are 
two men mounted on asses of a forlorn description ; one 
of these men wears a Punch's cap and blows a marrow 
bone by way of trumpet: the other man, with two 
butter tubs instead of kettle-drums at his saddle-bow, 
belabours those vessels with two ox bones. Next to 
these riders are many men of haggard appearance, and 
in rags and false hair, performing on cow's horns, pans, 
marrow bones and cleavers, a salt box, flageolets and 
trumpets ; several of these men have masonic emblems 
dangling by ribbons from their necks ; a mounted per- 
former on tubs, another rider with a flageolet, a man on 
foot, with a pipe, the whole group being of a ludicrous 
character, complete this part. In a line with these are 
three small carts drawn by donkeys " 4 " ; each cart 
contains two men, who ride in grotesque hats, holding 
sticks on their knees, and in mock state. " 5 " shows 
two men bearing large models of two Ionic pillars stuck 
on the ends of staves. After these is a group of boys, 
carrying and using instruments of the same kind as 
those in the hands of their forerunners. The next 
comer is a man on crutches. After this cripple are 
two men bearing pictures of the Sun and Moon "6," 
" 6 " ; also another " 6," the last being a man in the 
act of making water. " 7 " is a picture of " Hand 
in Hand" borne by a very emaciated person. Two 
men bear on poles a picture of masonic insignia, 
comprising a star with a trail, and " G " in its centre. 
A man with a wooden leg walks behind the last-named 
group, and, by means of a long pole, props up the 
picture. " 9 " consists of a large wagon, loaded with 
men, and drawn by six asses ; on one of each pair of 
these animals is a postillion : the flrst of the three has 
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a very large hat and wig, the hair of which hangs 
down his back; the second carries a rag on a pole; 
the third wears a Punch's hump and a peaked hat. 
In the wagon appears to be the coffin of the Grand 
Master, with a pall over it, and the chief mourners 
sitting on the sides of the vehicle, which sides are 
decorated with rags on staves, by way of flags; all 
the men are ragged and look miserable, some are 
pretending to weep, others affect to lament aloud ; most 
' of them wear tall hats and large masses of dishevelled 

hair; one has a long plait or queue of hair hanging 
from under his hat. These are followed by two more 
riders, with the tubs and cow horn respectively. Next 
advances a group of boys, on foot, with fifes; and, 
after these, another band of walking performers on 
uncouth instruments as before. " i o " consists of a 
picture of a coffin, with " M.B." on it : this is borne on 
tall poles by two men, one of whom has a wooden 
leg ; it is supported from behind by a third man. " 1 1 " 
consists of another band of performers on fifes; these 
are on foot, except their leaders, who ride asses of woe- 
begone aspect; the leaders respectively sound tubs and 
a cow horn. These are followed by " 1 2," two boys, 
one of whom bears aloft, stuck on the end of a long 
pole, a "trophy," which consists of a broom, brush, 
j chimney-sweep's shovel, and a stool ; on a similar pole 

I his companion displays a broom, brush, and stool. A 

second " 1 1 ** succeeds the last-mentioned group of 
I boys and men with similar noise-producing instruments ; 

the leader is a tub drummer, with cow's horns on his 
head ; the band consists of boys followed by two men. 
i After these, two men advance, bearing ragged pennons 

i on poles. A picture of a Sun, with " G " in the middle 

1 of the emblem, is borne aloft by a man with a wooden 

leg ; he is succeeded by two men on foot, who lead a 
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caparisoned donkey without a rider ; this is the " horse " 

of state belonging to the supposed deceased Grand 

Master. Of the group which accompanies this animal, 

one man wears a stag's horns, others have tall fools' 

caps, one beats a salt box, some blow pipes and horns 

as before. A cart, which has been rudely adapted to j 

resemble a chariot of state, follows these persons ; it is j , ;{ 

drawn by six horses, on two of which are postillions, and 

attended by men with javelins and pennons. In the 

cart four persons are seated ; he who is in the place of J 

honour, or represents the Grand Master, has the head of ^^ 

an ass ; at his side sits a man with a lamb's head ; one * 

of the other men has a long plaited queue hanging down 

his back, the fourth wears what was doubtless meant 

for a piece of sheep's skin, instead of a wig. 

In the previous year (1741) another print on the 
same subject was published, called " Mock Masonry ; \ 

or, the Grand Procession," but it is nothing like as ^ 

imposing a cavalcade as that I have taken ; but it has 
some verses attached : _ 
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I. 
" Pray vat be dis vine Show we gaze on ? 
O 'tis the Flower of all the Nation, 
De Cavalcade of de Free Mason. 

Doodle^ doodle^ do, 

2. 

And who be dose who stride Jack Ass-a ♦ 

And blow de Cow-horns as dey pass-a ? 
Dat Secret I no guess — alas-a. 1. 

3. ' 

Who be dose who next *em come-a, 

With butter tubs for Kettle Drum-a? \ ^ 

O dat*s a Mystery too, Sirs — mum -a. .^ j 

4. • "■ 

Who's he with Cap and Sword so stern-a? 
Modest Montgomery of Hibem-a^ 

Who guard de Lodge, and de Key who tum-a. * 
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'5. 

Vats he with Truncheon leads the V'an-a ? 

By gar, one portly proper Man-a, 

Dat's /ones who marshals all the Train-a. 

6. 
Who dose who ride in Carts and Six-a, 
With such brave Nicknacks round der Necks-a ? 
Dey be de Stewards de Feast who fix -a. 

7. 
But who be dose who next approach-a? 
Lord, vat fine Horses draw der Coach-a ! 
. O ! de Grand Masters I dare vouch -a. 

8. 
Now C—r—yy Wh — th — ad^ me intend -a, 
For, Thanks dis Sage Advice to lend-a ! 
Ne*er break your Jest to lose your Friend-a." 

There are several other illustrations extant of these 
mock processions, but I can only notice the proclama- 
tion attached to one, which is without date. 

"The Remonstrance of the Right Worshipful 
the Grand Master, &c., of the Scald Miserable 
Masons. 

" Whereas, by our Manifesto some time past, dated 
from our Lodge in Brick Street, We did, in the most 
explicite manner, vindicate the ancient rights and privi- 
leges of this Society ; and, by incontestable arguments 
evince our superior dignity and seniority to all other 
institutions, whether Grand Volgi, Gregorians, Hurlo- 
thrumbians, Ubiquarians, Hiccubites, Lumber Troopers, 
or Free Masons ; yet, nevertheless, a few persons under 
the last denomination, still arrogate to themselves the 
usurped titles of Most Ancient and Honourable, in open 
violations of truth and justice ; still endeavour to impose 
their false mysteries (for a premium) on the credulous 
and unwary, under pretence of being part of our brother- 
hood ; and still are determined with drums, trumpets, gilt 
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chariots, and other unconstitutional finery, to cast a 
reflection on the primitive simplicity and decent econoniiy 
of our ancient and annual peregrination : We therefore 
think proper, in justification of OURSELVES, publicly to 
disclaim all relation, or alliance whatever, with the said 
Society of Free Masons, as the same must manifestly 
tend to the sacrifice of our dignity, the impeachment 
of our understanding, and the disgrace of our solemn 
mysteries; And Further, to convince the public of 
the candour and openness of our proceedings, We here 
present them with a key to our procession ; and that 
the rather, as it consists of many things emblematical, 
mystical, hieroglyphical, comical, satirical, political, &c. 

" And Whereas many, persuaded by the purity of 
our constitution, the nice morality of our brethren, and 
peculiar decency of our rites and ceremonies, have lately 
forsook the gross errors and follies of the Free Masonry, 
are now become true Scald Miserables : It cannot but 
afford a most pleasing satisfaction to all who have any 
regard for truth and decency, to see our procession in- 
creased with such a number of proselytes ; and behold 
those whose vanity, but the last year, exalted them into 
a borrowed equipage, now condescend to become thie 
humble cargo of a sand cart." 

In the accompanying illustration we get an excellent 
idea of "the Strand, and its neighbourhood, anno 1700, 
looking from Arundel House northwards, with the May- 
pole, and Garland, standing on the site of the Strand 
Cross"; and according to this view, the Maypole 
dominated all its surroundings. Undoubtedly, the most 
popular of all May-day customs, throughout the country, 
was the dancing round the Maypole; an institution of 
which we do not know the antiquity. The first mention 
I can find of it is in Tlu Anatomic of Abuses (edit 1583, 
p. 94), by the old Puritan, Philip Stubbes, who says : 
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Maie Pole (this stinkyng I doll rather) which is covered 
all over with Flowers and Herbes bound aboute with 
strynges, from the top to the bottome, and some tyme 
painted with variable colours, with two or three hundred 
men, women and children following it with great devotion. 
And this beyng reared up, with handkerchiefes and 
flagges streamyng on the toppe, they strawe the ground 
aboute, binde greene boughes about it, sett up Sommer 
Haules, Bowers and Arbours hard by it. And then fall 
they to banquet and feaste, to leape and daunce about it, 
as the Heathen people did at the dedication of their 
Idolles, whereof this is a perfect pattern, or, rather, the 
thynge itselfe." 

The earliest known representation of a Maypole is in 
a stained glass window, representing Morris dancing, at 
Betley Hall, Staffordshire. This window is said to be 
temp. Henry Vlll., and the pole, which is planted on a 
grassy mound, is painted yellow, with a black spiral 
band running its whole length. It is adorned with a 
white pennon, and a flag, bearing the cross of St. George. 
This painting of the poles is alluded to by Shaksperc 
in A Midsummer Nighfs Dream (Act III. sc. ii.), where 
Hermia addresses Helen as " Thou painted Maypole ! " 
Herrick thus sings of the garlands which adorned it : 

" The Maypole is up, 

Now give me the cup ; 
ric drink to the Garlands around it ; 

But first, unto those 

Whose hands did compose 
The glory of flowers that crown'd it." 

The accompanying illustration is taken from a very 
rare book, Mayday a poem^ Lon. 1749, 12°, and here 
we see the village lasses and lads dancing to the music 
of a pipe and tabor. It was a recognised amusement, 
especially on a Sunday^ so much so that James I., on 
returning from Scotland, through Lancashire, in 161 5, 
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Laws and Ordinances of the Commonwealth were abro- 
gated, and the people released from the tyranny of the 
Puritans, resumed all their former amusements, plays, 
horse-racing, mumming, and among other things which 
were restored were the Maypoles. And so it came to 
pass that the Maypole in the Strand was re-erected, and 
tradition assigns that this was done at the expense of 
John Clarges, a blacksmith, who had a forge at the south- 
eastern corner of Maypole Alley (afterwards Newcastle 
Street), whose daughter, the famous Nan Clarges, was first 
Monk's mistress, and, afterwards, Duchess of Albemarle, 
but there seems to be no foundation for the rumour. 
However, it was re-erected, and with great pomp, as 
we find in a tract called T/ie Cities Loyalty Display' d^ 
"Printed in the Year 1661": 

" Let me declare to you the manner in generall of 
that stately Cedar erected in the Strand, 134 feet high, 
commonly called the May-pole, upon the cost of the 
Parishioners there adjacent, and the gracious consent of 
his Sacred Majesty, with the Illustrious Prince, the Duke 
of York. 

" This Tree was a most choice and remarkable Piece, 
'twas made below Bridg, and brought in two parts up 
to Scotland Yard, near the King's Palace, and from 
thence it was conveyed, April the 1 4th, to the Strand to 
be erected. It was brought with a Streamer flourishing 
before it. Drums beating all the way, and other sorts of 
Musick ; it was supposed to be so long, that Landsmen 
(as Carpenters) could not possibly raise it ; Prince James, 
the Duke of York, Lord High Admirall of England, 
commanded twelve Seamen off a Boord, to come and 
officiate the business, whereupon they came and brought 
their Cables, Pullies, and other tacklins, with six great 
Anchors ; after this was brought three Crowns, bore by 
three men bare-headed, and a Streamer displaying all 
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year — for instance, in the first year of King Edward I. 
when Walter Marescallus (the farrier) paid at the Stone 
Cross six horse-shoes, with nails, for a certain building 
which he held of the King, in Capite^ opposite the Stone 
Cross ; in the second year of King Edward I. ; in the 
fifteenth year of King Edward II., and afterwards. It is 
still rendered at the Exchequer to this day by the Mayor 
and citizens of London, to whom, in process of time, the 
said piece of ground was granted." 

At the same time it was usual to do suit and service 
for another tenure, about which Blount tells that " Walter 
de Aldeham holds land of the King, in the More, in the 
County of Salop, by the service of paying to the King 
yearly, at his Exchequer, two knives (whittles), whereof 
one ought to be of that value (or goodness) that, at the 
first stroke, it would cut asunder, in the middle, a hazel 
rod of a year's growth, and of the length of a cubit (half 
a yard), etc., which said service ought to be done in the 
middle of the Exchequer, in the presence of the treasurer 
and barons, every year, on the Morrow of St. Michael ; 
and the said knives (whittles) to be delivered to the 
Chamberlain to keep for the King's use." 

How^ this land came into the possession of the City 
of London I know not — but the faggot is duly chopped, 
and the six horse-shoes and sixty-one nails are duly 
counted every year. The whittles are now bill-hooks, 
and the faggot is but a mere toy, as may be seen by 
a visit to the Guildhall library. How the ceremony 
used to be performed we may learn from the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1804 (p. 965): "The Ceremony in the 
Court of Exchequer, which vulgar error supposed to be 
an unmeaning farce, is solemn and impressive ; nor have 
the new Sheriffs the least connection either with chopping 
of sticks or counting of hob-nails. The tenants of a 
manor in Shropshire are directed to come forth, to per- 
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named of the Situation, Strand Inn. Then was there an 
House belonging to the Bishop of Landaff\ for I find in 
Record, the fourth of Edward the Second, that a vacant 
Place, lying near the Church of our Lady at Strand^ the 
said Bishop procured of Thomas^ Earl of Lancaster, for 
the enlarging of this House. 

" Then was the Bishop of Chester (commonly called 
of Lichfield and Coventry^^ his Inn, or London Lodging. 
This House was first builded by Walter Langton^ Bishop 
of Chester^ Treasurer of England^ in the reign of Edward 
the First. And next adjoining to it, was the Bishop of 
Worcester's Inn. All which, to wit, the Parish of St, 
Mary at Strand^ Strand Inn^ Strand Bridge, with the 
Lane under it, the Bishop of Chester's Inn, the Bishop 
of Worcester's Inn, with all the Tenements adjoining, 
were, by the Commandment of Edward, Duke of Somer- 
set, Uncle to Edivard the Sixth, and Lord Protector, 
pulled down and made level ground, in the Year i 549. In 
place whereof, he builded that large and goodly house, now 
called So7nerset House. King Jaines the First his Queen 
made this House her Palace : And on Sh?'ove Tuesday 
Ann, 1 61 6, she feasted the King here. At this time the 
King changed the Name of this House, appointing it to 
be henceforth called Denmark House, This House was 
much repaired, and beautified and improved by new 
Buildings and Enlargements by this Queen. Who also 
brought hither Water from Hyde Park in Pipes." 

The Duke of Somerset promised to erect another 
church in place of the one he had pulled down, but he 
never did so, and from the time of Edward VI. to the 
reign of Queen Anne the parish was without any 
church. The Duke was very forgetful of his promises ; 
he borrowed the Library of the Corporation of the City 
of London — and totally forgot, or intentionally omitted, 
to return them. 
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which from the Strand runneth up to Great Drury 
Lane : this Part being but narrow, is troublesome by the 
passage of Coaches and Carts, it being a great Thorough- 
fare, and the Houses being but ordinary, makes it to be 
ill inhabited. ... I shall next shew the Buildings lying 
Westwards and separate from the Body of the Parish : to 
wit ; In the Strand^ beginning at Wimbleton House^ a 
very handsome, large House, and so all the Houses, with 
Exeter Excltange and Court and the Houses adjoining. 
. . . Katliarine Street^ a very large and handsome Street, 
with good Houses, well inhabited chiefly by noted Trades- 
men, especially the East Side, not many years since 
built. This Street cometh into the Strand^ against 
Somerset Yard Gate^ 

Between Katherine Street and Wellington Street 
formerly stood Wimbledon House, the town mansion of 
Sir Edward Cecil, third son of Thomas, Earl of Exeter, 
and who was, in the reign of Charles I., created Viscount 
Wimbledon, which title died with him. The house was 
built at the end of the sixteenth or early in the seven- 
teenth century, and was burnt down in 1628. It was 
never rebuilt, and on its site were erected shops, one of 
which D*Oyley, the famous haberdasher of Queen Anne's 
time, occupied. It was modernised, but the name re- 
mained until not so many years ago, when it was 
absorbed into the Morn'mg Post^ which in its turn has 
had to come down to make way for Aldwych. 

There was nothing of importance until Exeter 'Change 
was reached, and here is my limit for the Strand. Of it, 
Strype says : " To begin with Exeter Exehange, with 
Exchange Alley, Exeter Street, and Burleigh Street, &c. 
These formerly belonged to Exeter House and Garden, 
until thus built, being a large House belonging to the 
Earls of Exeter^ and was anciently said to be a Coiivent^ 
or Monastery ; and that Covent Garden, then unbuilt, 
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cence of Edmond Lacie, one of Stapleton's successors. 
After this period Exeter House changed its name to 
Paget, Leicester, and Essex House. The Lord Treasurer 
Salisbury seems to have held this, or some other ground 
in the reign of James I., when he erected an Exchange 
with the ruins of Durham House stables, which the King 
condescended to name Britain's Burse. But Exeter 
'Change, as it now stands, is said to have been built 
by Dr. Barbon, a speculator in houses, about the time 
of William and Mary, who mortgaged it to the Duke of 
Devonshire and Sir Francis Child. In 1728 the lower 
storey contained 48 shops, occupied by milliners, and 
the upper was in the tenure of the Company of 
Upholsterers. 

" John Gumley rented all the upper part of this build- 
ing in 1 7 14 as a warehouse for pier and other glasses 
framed and unframed ; and Sir Richard Steele dedicated 
part of one of his papers to that which Mr. Sneer in the 
Critic would have called a puff direct in his favour. 

" In the year 1721 Mr. Normand Cany exhibited a 
singular bed, for 2s. 6d. each person, the product of 
his own ingenuity, the curtains of which were woven in 
the most ingenious manner with feathers of the greatest 
variety and beauty he could procure ; the ground repre- 
sented white damask, mixed with silver, and ornaments 
of various description, supporting vases of flowers and 
fruit. Each curtain had a purple border, a foot in 
breadth, branched with flowers shaded by scarlet ; the 
valence and bases the same. The bed was 1 8 feet in 
height, and, from the descriptions, must have been a 
superior effort of genius, equally original with the works 
of the South Sea Islanders, whose cloaks, mantles, and 
caps grace the collection formed by Captain Cook, now 
preserved in the British Museum. 

" The great room was opened in 1764 as an improve- 
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27th February 1826. Chunee, the performing elephant, 
who had trodden the boards of Covent Garden Theatre 
in the pantomime of " Harlequin Padmanaba," had gone 
" must," and was entirely beyond control. As it created 
much sensation at the time, I venture to give a de- 
scription which appears in Hone's Every Day Book, 
vol. ii. : 

" For the information of persons not acquainted with 
the menagerie, it is necessary to state that it occupies 
the entire range of floor above Exeter 'Change, the 
lower part of which edifice within side is occupied by 
shops belonging to Mr. Clarke. This part of the build- 
ing, on the business of the day being concluded, is closed 
every night by the strong folding gates at each end, 
which, when open, allow a free passage to the public 
through the 'Change. It will be perceived, therefore, that 
the flooring above is Mr. Cross's menagerie, or at least, 
that very important part of it which is allotted to his 
matchless collection of quadrupeds. A large arrange- 
ment of other animals is in other apartments, on a 
higher storey. Nero — not Wombwell's Nero, which was 
baited by that showman at Warwick, but a lion not 
only in every respect finer than his namesake, but, in 
short, the noblest of his noble species in England — 
occupies a den in the menagerie over the western door 
of the 'Change. Other lions and animals are properly 
secured in their places of exhibition, on each side of the 
room, and the east end is wholly occupied by the den of 
the elephant ; its floor being supported by a foundation 
of brick and timber, more than adequate to the amazing 
J weight of the animal. The requisite strength and con- 

J struction of this flooring necessarily raise it nearly two 

feet from the flooring of the other part of the menagerie, 
which, though amazingly stable, and capable of bearing 
any other beast in perfect safety, would immediately 
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If the gates had not been firmly lashed the animal must 
have come through; for by this last effbrt he again 
dislodged them, and they were kept upright by the 
chain and ropes alone. Mr. Herring, from this time, 
chiefly directed his fire at the gullet ; at last he fell, but 
with so much deliberation, and in a position so natural 
to his usual habits, that he seemed to have lain down to 
rest himself. Mr. Herring continued to fire at him, and 
spears were ran into his sides, but he remained unmoved, 
nor did he stir from the first moment of his fall. Four 
or five discharges of a rifle into his ear produced no 
effect; it was evident that he was without sense, and 
that he had dropped dead, into the posture wherein he 
always lay when alive." 

I remember seeing a piece of Chunee*s hide tanned, 
in the window of a leather merchant in High Street, St. 
Giles. 

It must hav^ been somewhere close by this place 
which was the scene of 

"The Lady's Disaster. 

Drawn from the Fact. Occasioned by a Lady care- 
lessly tossing her Hoop too high in going to shun a 
little Chimney Sweeper's Boy, who fell down just at her 

Feet. 

" If Fame say true, in former Days, 
The Fardingale was no disgrace ; 
But what a Sight is here reveal'd ! 
Such as our Mothers ne'er beheld. 
A Nymph in an unguarded hour, 
(Alas ! who can be too secure ?) 
Dire fate has destined to be seen, 
Entangled in her wide Machine. 
While Carmen, Clowns, & Gentle folks 
With satisfaction pass their Jokes." 
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CHAPTER XV 

The Lyceum — Its Changes — Dr. Arnold and the English Opera 
House — New Theatre— Covent Garden Theatre wrecked — 
Lyceum burnt — New Lyceum — Its Fortunes — " Sublime Society 
of Beef Steaks " — Motor Cars — Sir Charles Dance's Carriage — 
Its Career— Office of Household Words — Its Inception — Exeter 
Arcade — The Story of the Gaiety Theatre. 

In the illustration of Cross's menagerie at Exeter 
'Change, the Lyceum Theatre is shown on the north 
side of the Strand. It was built on ground formerly 
belonging to Exeter House, and a building called " The 
Lyceum" was there erected in 1765. It was originally 
constructed for the exhibitions of the " Society of 
Artists " ; but after the establishment of the Royal 
Academy in 1768, the rooms were no longer required 
for that purpose, and the premises were then purchased 
by Mr. Lingham, a breeches-maker in the Strand, who at 
different times let them for various purposes. Here the 
once famous Flockton, the conjurer, exhibited his " Puppet 
Show" and sleight of hand; in 1789, Charles Dibdin 
rented the place for his "Sans Souci " entertainment; 
then Hardy, and afterwards Philip Astley took it for 
equestrian performances ; followed by Cartwright with 
his Musical Glasses, and Philipstal with his popular 
" Phantasmagoria." Here Robert Palmer gave his enter- 
tainment, " Portraits of the Living and Dead " ; Collins, 
his " Evening Brush " ; Incledon, his " Voyage to India " ; 
Bologna, his " Phantascopia " ; and Lloyd, his " Astro- 
nomical Exhibition." Here, too, in 1803, Winsor ex- 
hibited his experiments in gas-lighting, and lit up the 
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place by means of coal gas. At one time it was " A 
School of Defence"; at another, a Roman Catholic 
Chapel ; and, finally, huge painted placards were spread 
outside announcing that the " White Negro Girl," or the 
" Porcupine Man," were to be seen within. 

Dr. Arnold, the musical composer, had converted a 
portion of the structure into a theatre as early as 1794; 
but, unable to obtain a licence, through the opposition 
of the managers of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, he 
had to abandon the speculation. In i 809, Samuel John 
Arnold, a son of Dr. Arnold, applied for, and obtained 
from the Lord Chamberlain, a licence for the theatre 
within the building, and it was opened on 26th June of 
that year. The licence was for the representation of 
operas in three acts, as performed at regular theatres, 
without the dialogue being converted into recitative ; but 
the concluding entertainments were to be restricted to 
spectacles, ballets, or pieces consisting of songs and 
recitatives. The Drury Lane Company took refuge here 
when their theatre was burnt down ; and Mr. Arnold 
obtained special permission, in consequence, to play 
musical farces. Braham was engaged for a few nights, 
and " The English Opera House," as the theatre was 
then called, seemed a thriving property, but its proprietor 
did not think so, and on isth September 181 5 the old 
theatre finally closed, and the acting manager announced, 
in a farewell address, that it was the intention of the 
proprietor early in the ensuing summer " to greet the 
patrons of the present Lyceum in an entirely new, airy, 
and commodious theatre." For this purpose, Mr. Arnold 
obtained a new lease of ninety-nine years from the 
Marquis of Exeter, at an annual ground rent of ;£^8oo, 
and erected his new theatre at an expense, including the 
new houses which surrounded it, of about ;^8o,ooo. 

The new theatre was opened on 15th June 1816. 
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have given way beneath the tread of the elephant, and, 
had he forced his den, he must have fallen through. 

" As soon, therefore, as his sudden death was re- 
solved on, Mr. Tyler ^ went down to Mr. Clarke, and, 
acquainting him of the danger arising out of the imme- 
diate necessity, suggested the instant removal of every 
person from the 'Change below, and the closing of the 
'Change gates. Mr. Clarke and all belonging to the 
establishment saw the propriety of their speedy de- 
parture, and in a few minutes the gates were barred and 
locked. By the adoption of these precautions, if the 
elephant had broken down the floor no lives would have 
been lost, although much valuable property would have 
been destroyed ; and, in the event contemplated, the 
animal himself would have been confined within the 
basement. Still, however, a slight exertion of his enor- 
mous strength could have forced the gates. If he had 
made his entry into the Strand it is impossible to 
conjecture the mischief that might have ensued in the 
crowded thoroughfare from his infuriated passion. 

" On Mr. Tyler's return upstairs from Mr. Clarke it 
was evident, from the elephant's extreme rage, that not 
a moment was to be lost. Three rifles, therefore, were 
immediately loaded, and Mr. Herring,- accompanied by 
Mr. Stevens's ^ assistant, entered the menagerie, each 
with a rifle, and took their stations for the purpose of 
firing. Mr. Tyler pointed out to the keepers the window 
places, and such recesses as they might fly to if the 
elephant broke through, and, enjoining each man to 
select a particular spot as his own exclusive retreat, 
concluded by showing the danger of any two of them 
running to the same place for shelter. The keepers, 

' A friend of Mr. Cross, acting for him. 

' Urother-in-law of Mr. Cross, and a good shot. 

^ A gunmakerin High Ilonxirn. 
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turned round in his den incessantly, apparently with 
the design of keeping his head from the riflemen, who, 
after the first two discharges, could only obtain single 
shots at him. The shutter inside of a small grated 
window, which stood in a projection into the den at one 
of the back corners, was now unshipped, and from this 
position Mr. Herring fired several shots through the 
grating. The elephant, thus attacked in the rear as well 
as the front, flew round the den with the speed of a race- 
horse, uttering frightful yells and screams, and stopping 
at intervals to bound from the back against the front. 
The force of these rushes shook the entire building, and 
excited the most terrifying expectation that he would 
bring down the entire mass of wood and iron work, and 
project himself among his assailants. 

" After the discharge of about thirty balls he stooped 
and sunk deliberately on his haunches. Mr. Herring, 
conceiving that a shot had struck him in a vital part, 
cried out — * He's down, boys ! — he's down ! * and so he 
was, but it was only for a moment ; he leaped up with 
renewed vigour, and at last eighty balls were success- 
ively discharged at him from different positions before 
he fell a second time. Previous to that fall Mr. Joshua 
Brookes had arrived with his son, and suggested to Mr. 
Herring to aim especially at the ear, the eye, and the 
gullet. 

"The two soldiers despatched from Somerset House 
by Mr. Cross came in a short time before Mr. Brookes, 
and discharged about three or four rounds of ball cart- 
ridge, which was all the ammunition they had. It is 
a remarkable instance of the animal's subjection to his 
keeper that, though in this deranged state, he sometimes 
recognised Cartmell's jusual cry of * Chunee ! Chunee 1 
Chuneelah ! ' by sounds with which he was accustomed 
to answer the call, and that, more than once, when 
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Cartmell called out, * Bite, Chunce ! — bite ! * which was 
his ordinary command to the elephant to kneel, he 
actually knelt, and in that position received the balls in 
the parts particularly desired to be aimed at. Cart- 
mell therefore kept himself as much as possible out 
of view as one of the assailants, in order that his voice 
might retain its wonted ascendency. He and Newsam 
and their comrades took every opportunity of thrusting 
at him. Cartmell, armed with a sword at the end of a 
pole, which he afterwards affixed to a rifle, pierced him 
several times. 

" On the elephant's second fall he lay with his 

face towards the back of the den, and with one of 

his feet, thrust out between the bars, 50 that the 

toes touched the menagerie floor. At this time he 

had from a hundred and ten to a hundred and 

twenty balls in him ; and, as he lay in a posture, 

Cartmell . thrust the sword into his body to the hilt. 

The sanguinary conflict had now lasted nearly an hour, 

yet with astonishing alacrity he again rose, without 

evincing any sign that he had sustained vital injury, 

though it was apparent he was much exhausted. He 

»* endeavoured to conceal his head by keeping his rear to 

f the front ; and lest he should either make a successful 

effort at the gate or, on receiving his death wound, fall 

t backwards against it, which would inevitably have 

I carried the whole away, the keepers availed themselves 

of the juncture to rapidly lash the gates of his den with 

y a chain and ropes so securely that he could not force 

.« them without bringing down the entire front. 

i " Mr. Herring now directed his rifle constantly to the 

! ear: one of these balls took so much effect that the 

t elephant suddenly rushed round from the blow, and 

\ made his last furious effort at the gates. Mr. Tyler 

/ describes this rush as being the most awful of the whole. 
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Motor Car 

Previous to the starting of the steam coach between 
Gloucester and Cheltenham, the fares were four shillings 
each person — now the public are taken by all the 
coaches at one shilling per head. On Tuesday morning 
the steam coach took thirty-three passengers from Chel- 
tenham to Gloucester in fifteen minutes." 

In 1833 Sir Charles Dance came to London with 
his steam coach, had it repaired by Maudslay, and on 
20th September, same year, it left London for Brighton 
with twelve gentlemen and three other persons, and 
the omnibus in tow, and did the 52 miles in 5 hours 
16 minutes, exclusive of stoppages. It did the return 
journey in 5 hours minus i minute. On the 12th 
October it and the omnibus were put upon the road 
between Wellington Street and Greenwich, where it con- 
tinued to run for a fortnight, with a view of showing the 
public in London what could be done. The proprietor 
had no intention of making it a permanent mode of 
conveyance, and therefore kept the company as select 
as he could, by charging half a crown for tickets each 
way. 

They were liable to their accidents then as now, as 
we see from the Times ^ 7th June 1831, quoting the 
Glasgow Chronicle: 

" Mr. Gurney's steam carriage was, on Wednesday 
night, blown to pieces by an explosion of the boiler. 
The catastrophe occurred in the square of the cavalry 
barracks, where the carriage was exhibiting. It had 
gone round the square several times, and stopped at one 
corner of it, when some people got out. Two boys, sons 
of Mr. Maclure, of the Port Eglinton Inn, at that time 
entered, and were about to be followed by two gentle- 
men, when the boiler burst with a tremendous explosion, 
and shattered the vehicle into numberless pieces. The 
two boys were very seriously injured in the face and 
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other parts of the body, and they now lie in very pre- 
carious circumstances." 

Of this carriage Tom Hood wrote in his poem of 
" Conveyancing " — 

"Instead oi journeys^ people now 
May go upon a Gurney^ 
With steam to do the horses* work, 
By powers of attorney ; 

Tho* with a load, it may explode. 

And you may all be 2/Mdone ! 
And find youVe going up to heaven^ 

Instead of up to Lotuion^^ 

A Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to examine into this novelty, and they reported 
thereon to the House on 12th October 1831. The con- 
clusion of the Report was as follows : — 

" Sufficient evidence has been adduced to convince 
your Committee : 

" I. That carriages can be propelled by steam on 
common roads at an average rate of ten miles per 



" 2. That at this rate they have conveyed upwards 
of fourteen passengers. 

" 3. That their weight, including engine, fuel, water, 
and attendants, may be under three tons. 

" 4. That they can ascend and descend hills of con- 
siderable inclination with facility and safety. 

" 5. That they are perfectly safe for passengers. 

" 6. That they are not (or need not be, if properly 
constructed) nuisances to the public. 

" 7. That they will become a speedier and cheaper 
mode of conveyance than carriages drawn by horses. 

" 8. That, as they admit of greater breadth of tire 
than other carriages, and as the roads are not acted 
on so injuriously as by the feet of horses in common 
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draught, such carriages will cause less wear of roads than 
coaches drawn by horses." 

Almost exactly opposite the Lyceum Theatre, and 
at the south-eastern corner of Exeter Street, stood an 
old house with a bow window, which was incorporated 
of late years with the Gaiety Theatre, but was once the 
office of Household Words^ a magazine founded by Charles 
Dickens in 1850, and here he might be found whenever 
in town. Writing to his friend and biographer John 
Forster, at the end of 1 849, he says : " My notion is a 
weekly journal, price either three half pence or two pence, 
matter in part original and in part selected, and always 
having, if possible, a little good poetry." As to the title 
of the magazine, he said : " I want to express in the title, 
and in the grasp of the idea to express also that it is 
the thing at everybody's elbow and in everybody's foot- 
step. At the windows, by the fire, in the street, in the 
house, from infancy to old age, everybody's inseparable 
companion." Dickens was to be editor and Mr. W. G. 
Wills was assistant editor, a position which he occupied 
for twenty years. There was very grave discussion over 
the title, and among the many which occurred to Dickens, 
were " The Robin," " Mankind," " Charles Dickens," " The 
Household Voice, or Guest, or Face," " The Comrade," 
" The Highway of Life," and, finally, " Household Words." 
The first number appeared on Saturday, 30th March 
1850, and for nine years, until it was merged in All 
the Year Rounds it was a very popular magazine. 

As to the Gaiety Theatre, no one can tell of its 
inception better than its originator, so let Mr. John 
Hollingshead tell his own story: 

" Next door to the office of Houselwld Words^ running 
from Wellington Street north to Catherine Street, was a 
narrow passage, or arcade of shops, sometimes erroneously 
called * Exeter 'Change,' and often confused with the old 
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building in the Strand, which stood where Burleigh Street 
now stands, and contained Cross's menagerie. This old, 
original * 'Change ' was pulled down early in the present 
century (the 19th) for Strand improvements, and the 
only fragment of it remaining is an architectural scroll 
with a clock dial, which stands over the shoe shop next 
door to the Lyceum pit entrance. 

" * Exeter Arcade ' was never a commercial success. 
Its shops were always displaying the legend *to let,* 
and, if a tenant came in one week, he generally went out 
the next, especially if he was asked for rent. Bohemian 
journals, started by writers who wished to be their own 
editors and masters of a shop boy, obtained a * local 
habitation and a name/ in the Arcade, The journals 
were written in the back parlours, and sold or given away 
across the counters, under which some of the editors slept 
at night or in the early morning. At the western end 
of this Arcade, in Wellington Street north, was a tall 
and very narrow building, such as architects call an 
* engaged column,* with rooms like the rooms of a light- 
house, let to people who required modest chambers. Mr. 
J. L. Toole, at that time engaged at the New Adelphi, 
where he went from the Lyceum opposite, was the 
occupant about 1 860. There he entertained his friend 
Henry Irving (then making a trial trip at the Princess's 
Theatre) and other friends, myself among the number. 

" Next to this real Court of Bankruptcy — Kxcter 
Arcade — was the historic office of the Morniug Post, still 
existing and much enlarged, having displaced the Fields 
the Queen, the La7u Times and the rest of the group of 
papers founded or acquired by the late Mr. Serjeant Cox. 
The proprietors, by this move, obtained a great frontage 
at the Strand corner of Wellington Street. The oldest 
and quaintest of the buildings which stood on the Strand 
front of the block, amongst other shops of less importance, 
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was the office of the Mirror^ that fossil relic of the 
primary formation of periodical literature. It was a 
retiring shop, with very small, old time windows, blinking 
purblind at the busy and progressive thoroughfare. Its 
proprietor, old Mr. Limbird, peeped with wondering 
timidity through the dim glass, bewildered by the stream 
of strange traffic surging past his neglected door. In 
literature he represented what Miss Lin wood represented 
in public amusements, both being survivors of the time 
when Adams's Orrery formed the legalised Lenten enter- 
tainment at the Lyceum or Adelphi, and stray sailors, 
thinking they were sitting at a play, wanted to know 
when the broadsword combat was going to begin. 

" This important London island, which I have walked 
round and briefly described, arrived at the time, in the 
early 'sixties, when it had to bow to its inevitable destiny. 
A music hall was projected and built, and a portion of 
the island was bought for the purpose. The entrance 
was, of course, on the Strand front, as near the centre 
as possible, and the place was called the ' Strand Musick 
Hall.' The late Mr. Syers, a gentleman of capital, 
education, and ability, was largely connected with it, 
and he showed his capacity for * variety show ' manage- 
ment by afterwards making a small fortune at the 
Oxford Music Hall in Oxford Street. For various 
reasons, in spite of its position, the Strand Musick Hall 
was a failure from the day of opening. Its programme, 
perhaps, was a little in advance of its time, and it is 
always a mistake to go too far ahead of your audience. 
The architecture of the place had something to do with 
it. The word rococo expresses much, but it never ex- 
pressed half enough when used in a description of the 
* Strand Musick Hall.* A decorator's studio, overloaded 
with samples picked from all nations, was the only thing 
the place suggested. I took the late Sir Richard Burton 
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moderately sized and improved theatre, with a restaurant 
attached, to be called The Gaiety. 

" Mr. Lawson employed a rising architect (Mr. C. J. 
Phipps), who had previously built the Queen's Theatre 
for him in Long Acre. They went over to Paris together, 
and took as their model the Theatre Lyrique, in the 
Place du Chatelet, copying the projecting balcony, with 
small private boxes round the back, instead of the old- 
fashioned * dress circle,' kept in a line with the support- 
ing columns. Their theatre was practically open on 
four sides, though neither the Lord Chamberlain nor the 
Metropolitan Board of Works insisted at that time on 
any such structural conditions. The plan of the house 
and its title were settled before I heard that such a 
theatre was to be erected, and I am not, therefore, 
entitled to any credit that may attach to its construction. 
The idea of joining a restaurant to the theatre, where 
people could dine and walk from their dinner into the 
playhouse, or, after the performance, could walk from 
the playhouse into the restaurant for supper, was Mr. 
Lawson's, not mine. 

" I first heard of the proposed theatre from Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, who suggested that I should make an offer 
for the tenancy. I was on friendly terms with Mr. 
Lawson, and had written occasionally for the Dai/y Tele- 
graph. I had been the stage director of the Alhambra 
for nearly three years, and had much to do in shaping 
the entertainments at that Palace of Varieties in the form 
they bear at present. I did not pose as a capitalist, 
particularly before a reputed millionaire and a man of 
financial genius. I treated my means as a joke, but I 
got the theatre. A literary friend, of all people, whipped 
up a small syndicate of companions to support me, and 
we were duly registered as ' The New Theatres Company 
Limited; capital, £iooq' The lease was in my name 
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individually, and a board was soon painted and stuck up 
on the Strand front : * The Gaiety Theatre. This house, 
when completed, will be opened under the direction of 
Mr. John HolHngshead.' " 

Thethreatre was opened on Monday, 2ist December 
1 868, with The Two Harlequins^ an operetta in one act ; 
On the CardSy a comedy drama in three acts; and 
Robert le Diable^ an operatic extravaganza by W. S. 
Gilbert. The career of this theatre was successful under 
the management of both Messrs. Hollingshead and 
Edwardes, but its site was wanted for the new improve- 
ments, and it had to come down, only to arise larger and 
far more beautiful than before, at the western corner of 
Aldwych. The final performance took place on Satur- 
day, 4th July 1903. All the old actors of the theatre 
were assembled on the stage. Sir Henry Irving made a 
speech, Mr. Edwardes was presented with a handsome 
pair of silver candelabra, then champagne was uncorked, 
and then, as reported in the next day's People^ " The 
scenes which attended the closing of the Gaiety Theatre 
in the early hours of the morning, when the great 
audience had regained the streets, were, probably, more 
remarkable and enthusiastic than those enacted within 
the famous playhouse. Practically, everyone from the 
gallery * boy ' to the stall occupant seemed tardy in 
leaving the * home * of burlesque and comedy, and when 
they eventually departed, expressions such as * Poor old 
Gaiety,' and * Dear old Gaiety,' fell from many lips. * I 
wish,' said one lingerer, Kate Vaughan had been present, 
also Nellie Farren, and Edward Terry. It would have 
been a pleasure to have seen them ; but, as we all know, 
" Katie " is no more.' And the crowd expressed their 
sorrow for the demise of the once well-known actress. 
Old actors and actresses stood by the stage-door, giving 
reminiscence after reminiscence of those who, years ago, 
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had trodden upon the now doomed stage. A little 
crowd of youths sang with g^reatest vigour * Auld Lang 
Syne/ in what is now left of Catherine Street The men 
in blue were reluctant to give the order to ' Move orr,' 
and the admirers of the old * house * continued their song 
until they reached the Strand, their voices still being 
heard above the din of the traffic." 

** Last of the Old Gaiety. 

**The Gaiety Theatre entered on its final stage of 
existence yesterday afternoon, when Messrs, Home & 
Co. ."submitted for auction the stage on which so many 
histrionic triumphs have been achieved, the gilt erec- 
tions of the prosceniums, the floors, panelled doors, 
partitioning^ tons of lead, and even the bricks. Only a 
week ago dresses and other effects used by members of 
the Gaiety companies were sold under similar conditions^ 
and attracted the attention and the bids of a large 
number of costumiers and others. The present sale 
brought together a different class of purchasers, but the 
attendance was large and the competition for possession 
keen. The various lots were * knocked down * with 
considerable rapidity, and at fairly good prices. The 
stage and its supports w*ent for ;£'2i, the brickwork for 
£6jf and the ironwork for jtiJS^" — GM^e, 12th August 
1903. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Fashionable Bow Street— The " Cock " Tavern and its Frequenters 
— The Old Police Station — Bow Street Runners — Anecdotes of 
them — Clement*s Inn — Mention by Shaksperc — The Hall — 
The Sundial— Old Custom — Clement's Lane. 

While we are in this neighbourhood, Bow Street must 
not be forgotten. It was at one time a very fashionable 
part of London, and many illustrious men are associated 
with it. In the epilogue of one of Dr>'^den's plays {^King 
Arthur)^ spoken by Mrs. Bracegirdle, she says: 

" I've had to-day a dozen billet-doux 
From fops and cits, and wits, and Bow Street beaux ; 
Some from Whitehall, but from the Temple more ; 
A Covent Garden porter brought me four." 

Here lived Edmund Waller the poet, as also his 
brother poet, the witty Lord Dorset, whose song, " To 
all you ladies now on land," is an English classic. 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, was born here. In Bow 
Street lived the celebrated carver, Grinling Gibbons, as 
also the painter, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and the physician, 
Dr. Radcliffe, who left his library to the University of 
Oxford. Here, too, lived Wychcrley with his jealous 
wife, the widowed Countess of Drogheda, who, when he 
went to that haunt of dissipation opposite their lodgings, 
the Cock Tavern, would have him open the window so 
that she might see that there was no woman in his 
company. This Cock Tavern was a very lively place, 
and was the resort of all the rakes in town. Dr. John- 
son, when writing on Lord Dorset, is responsible for the 
following anecdote : — " Sackville, who was then Lord 
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Buckhurst, witli Sir Charles Sedley and Sir Thomas 
Ogle, got drunk at the ' Cock ' in Bow Street, by Covent 
Garden, and going to the balcony exposed themselves to 
the public in v^ery indecent postures. At last, as they 
grew warmer, Sedley stood forth naked, and harangued 
the populace in such profane language that the public 
indignation was awakened* The crowd attempted to 
force the doors ; and, being repulsed, drove in the per- 
formers with stones, and broke the windows of the house. 
For this misdemeanour they were indicted, and Sedley 
was fined five hundred pounds. What was the sentence 
on the others is not known. Sedley employed Killigrew 
and another to procure a remission of the King, but 
(mark the friendship of the dissolute !) they begged the 
fine for themselves, and exacted it to the last groat/' In 
Bow Street also was Will's Coffee Ilousej the resort of 
all the wits in London, and sacred to the memory of 
Dry den I who now and then conferred the honour of a 
pinch of snuff from his own box. 

Of modern times Bow Street is chiefly noticeable for 
its Police Station, which was established in 1749, A 
new one was built in 1825, and we have two drawings, 
here given, of the " Brown Bear," which was pulled down 
in order to build a new office, and the new office itself. 
This has now disappeared, as the following cutting from 
a Daily N'eivs in the early part of 1897 shows: — -"Old 
Bow Street Police Station is being demolished fast. Its 
grim old porticoes and dust*covered windows still present 
a stern front to the modern and sprightly looking Floral 
Hall on the other side of the road ; but it is being attacked 
in the rear by demolishers, and stone by stone the front 
is being reached, and will meet the same fate as the 
building in the rean A large warehouse will be erected 
on its site, which belongs to the Duke of Bed ford » 
When the new police station at Bow Street was built, 
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the building now being demolished was used as a kind 
of barracks for single policemen. About twelve months 
ago the lease fell in. The old charge room is now filled 
with lumber ; the dock in which the prisoners stood has 
disappeared ; the cells, as black as night, and each iron- 
lined cell door covered with rust, are not yet demolished. 
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runners ceased out of the land soon after the introduc- 
tion of the new police. I remember them very well as 
standing about the door of the office in Bow Street. 
They had no other uniform than a blue dress coat, 
brass buttons (I am not even now sure that that was 
* necessary), and a bright red cloth waistcoat. The waist- 

7 coat was indispensable, and the slang name for them was 

* red breasts ' in consequence." 

They were superseded by the " New Police," intro- 
duced by Sir Robert Peel in 1829; and we get some 
idea of the former police force at Bow Street in a Report 
of a Committee of the House of Commons on the Police 
of the Metropolis, printed in 1 8 1 6, when Sir N. Conant, 
the magistrate at Bow Street, was asked what number of 
police officers were attached to that establishment ? He 
I i replied that there were S7 patroles attached to the office, 

*} and 13 conductors of that patrole, making together 100 ; 

'i' and 8 police officers besides, who had general duties, 

r The patrole and the parish watchmen were for night 

I duty only. During the day the only official was, here 

and there, a street keeper, a sort of beadle. 
'. In the Autobiographic Recollections of Professor 

'^ Pryme we learn something about these men. Speaking 

of the watchmen he says : " In addition to these old 
men, a few officers of higher grade were attached to the 
Bow Street office, and known by the name of * Bow 
' Street Runners * ; they exercised a general superintend- 

ence, visiting occasionally the houses of resort frequented 
by thieves, and holding some intercourse with them. It 
was understood between them that a thief when wanted 
was to offer no resistance, and in return was not to be 
treated with any violence or unnecessary restraint. 
Many of these Runners showed great ingenuity in de- 
tecting the perpetration of offences. A friend of mine, 
a barrister, told me that he had the following relation 
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whom he knew by name, had not been seen since the 
day of the robbery. His next step was to visit the 
different coach offices ; and, after some inquiries made in 
vain, he at last discovered that a man like the one in 
question had gone down with luggage to Oxford the 
day after the robbery. He took his place for the next 
day, and when arrived at Oxford set about tracing him 
in this way. He dressed himself very shabbily, and 
visited the different little inns in the outskirts of the 

town, saying at each, * I want a pot of beer for ,* 

naming the man he wished to find. He was met with, 

* We don't know such a person here,' to which he replied, 

* Oh ! it's a mistake, then, no matter,' and so on, till at 
last the answer was, * We'll send it.' * No,' says he, 

* that won't do ; he's in a hurry, and I am to go with you.* 
He went, and found his man, and some of the stolen 
property in his possession." 

The new police office and station were opened 4th 
April 1 88 1. 

Let us now walk back to Temple Bar, and glance at 
Clement's Inn, about which Strype says : " Near unto 
this Church, on the north side, is Sf. Clcwcnfs luu^ being 
one of the Inns of Chancery. It hath three Courts, one 
within another, all old buildings, except a Row in the 
Garden, which is well built with a Prospect into the 
Garden, as also into that of Nczv Inn adjoining to it, 
with a Door to open into the said Inn a Days, but shut 
at Nights ; and here is a back Door which gives Passage 
into Clare Market!' It was an appendage to the Inner 
Temple, and is of great antiquity, for on this site was an 
Inn of Chancery for the education of students in the 
law in the time of Edward IV., as, according to Dugdale 
iOrig, p. 187), in a Record of Michaelmas, 19 Edw. iv. 
(1479), it is spoken of as then, and diu ante, an Inn 
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lay at Clement's Inn) I was then * Sir Dagonet * in 
Arthur^s show/' 

Then FalstaflTsays of Shallow: ** I do remember him 
at Clement's Inn, like a man made after supper of a 
cheese-paring/' 

The Old Hall, which was built in 171 Si ^s no longer 
recognisable, and the courtyards and gardens are built 
over, and a portion of the property is sold and converted 
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into a huge block of residential and business chambers. 
In iVoles and Queries for 22nd March 1884 is a cutting 
from the Daily Nezvs : '* The first steps towards the 
transformation of this picturesque nook in the busy 
neighbourhood of the Strand have already been taken. 
The well known 'black boy' holding the sundial, which 
has stood in the centre of the grass plot for more than a 
century and a half, has now disappeared, having been 
sold for twenty guinecis, and removed by the purchaser. 
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see by the accompanying illustration from a v 
sketch by Shepherd, 1852. 

Among the celebrities who lived in Clen 
is said to be Oliver Cromwell ; but, if we wai 
what the place was like before the great alt< 
must turn to Mr. Diprose's pages. He says : 
Lane was entered from Pickett Place, Strand 
tall archway, when the traveller would find I 
narrow, stale looking, crooked thoroughfare, 
inconvenient, the atmosphere redolent with 1 
tions arising from a densely packed popt 
majority of whom were of the grimy, grov( 
living from hand to mouth by uncertain d; 
The houses, in this lane consisted chiefly of t 
down rickety kind, many being built with a 
of wood interlaid with brick and then pla* 
ancient casements were replaced by sash w 
architectural adornments of cornice, moul 
columns begrimed with dirt and filth, and 
whole looking ready to fall by a puff frc 
bellows. Notwithstanding their decayed and 
appearance, however, many of these hous 
palatial and noble aspect, and were eviden 
to shelter very different specimens of hum 
those by which they were lately occupied, 
the houses were as old as the time of 
Elizabeth ; one being noted as the scene ( 
those royal intrigues and misdeeds which fi^ 
Memoires pour servir of Charles II. and 
Nearly all the houses were very remarkable i 
style of building. It was once the Bond 
London. Here Steele showed his gaudy at 
broke his stately and noble presence, and 
dccrepid form which was yet the tabernacle 
and expansive soul. Here Swift, with dow 
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and scowling visagCp used to growl to htmselfi as the 
mighty satirbt made and unmade Cabinets j and the 
gentle Addison here turned some of those poh'shed 
periods which have evoked the envy and emulation of 
after ages. . , . Clement's Lane, from being the polished 
abode of wit, genius, and fashion, was converted by the 
ruthless hand of Time into a huge overcrowded den, 
where blasphemy, rags, gin, hollow-eyed poverty, and 
stinted industry were all fearfully huddled together, 

'* Where noble dames once moved with costly and 
flowing trains, a short time since women in rags rocked 
to sleep the children of misery, to whom hunger gave a 
fearful vitality ; and where courtiers used to exchange 
the polished bow of recognltfoni fearful and brutal 
collisions between man and man took place. Upon 
the once poli^shed floor, now crusted in its filth, where 
stately revelr)^ held its court, human beings lay stretched, 
in that association which extreme misery only knows ; 
and the once elegant boudoir of some dead duchess was 
inhabited by seven or eight wretched human beings ; 
doors stood ajar with the gaping look of poverty and 
desolation, where the loud resounding knock of some 
tall J gold -laced menial were once heard ; and where the 
flaxen-haired children of wealth once sported, neglected 
children in filth and rags dozed out their wretched 
existence, 

"About the middle of Clement*s Lane was an 
entrance to a large house, having also an entrance in 
Plough Court ; at one time this was used as a poor- 
house, but for many years past it has been a lodging 
house, as many as eighteen families residing there. 

*' The Irish in this dreary region lived, as they always 
do, apart and among themselves, carrying with them the 
many virtues and vices of their native land, and never 
becoming absorbed in the nation to which, for years, 
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and long-tailed coats, huge collars, woolly hair, and other 
characteristics of the genuine Negro; — numbers of these 
interesting blacks might daily be seen emerging with 
lively steps and cheerful voices, dressed in their grotesque 
costumes J from under the tall archway leading into 
Pickett Street, on their way to amuse a generous public, 
and receive their coppery approbation. Rice, when he 
jumped* Jim Crow' thirty years since, little thought of 
being the progenitor of such a large family of coloured 
melodists as appear necessary in the present day for 
providing ai fresoj entertainments for laughter-loving 
crowds." 
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The *' Holywell" 

that it was identical (a belief in which Mn Timbs and 
Mr. Walford agree) with the original Holy Well, after 
which the narrow tortuous street is named. But his 
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efTorts met with but scanty rewardi the most interesting 
find being a scrap of paper, seemingly torn out of a 
memorandum book, and containing in faded ink the 
words, * Dr. Goldsmith, 13s. lod/ Was this, asks Mr. 
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. Mr. Diprose says : " Half Moon Passage, nearly 

r opposite Surrey Street, leads into Holywell Street. The 

j| Half Moon, which is suspended over a tobacconist's shop 

li (1868) at the corner of the passage in this street, was 

: I formerly the sign of a tradesman who was staymaker to 

5'. George in. This passage was originally part of a great 

thoroughfare; for, in olden days, it continued across 

Holywell Street and, skirting New Inn, terminated at 

; ; Great Wild Street. Many years ago a house situated on 

1 , the north side of Holywell Street, near this passage, was 

I, in the occupation of a diamond merchant. A thief 

walked into the shop one day, requesting to be shown 

\f some diamonds, and, whilst apparently examining them, 

he suddenly threw a handful of snuff into the face and 

eyes of the merchant, and was enabled to get clear off 

with a large number. The present occupier of these 

premises tells us that he has the deeds relating to this 

house in his possession, dated as far back as Queen 

, , Mary." In a footnote to page 1 8 1 he says : " On the south 

side of Holywell Street, at the north-west corner of the 

passage leading into the Strand, and forming one of a 

if row of the picturesque houses of old London, is one 

I which for many years has been the observed of all 

• passers-by, by reason of the curious gilt sign of the 

half moon suspended over the door. When the house 

»« changed hands some time since, a friend of ours was 

offered this interesting relic for a few shillings; but 

\ rather than see the thoroughfare lose one of its curiosities, 

our friend begged that it might be retained in its old 

position, and we are pleased to chronicle that the favour 

was granted him." This illustration, taken in 1847, 

gives a good view of this old sign, and also of a carved 

lion's head as corbel to a house on the other side of the 

passage. 

Opposite to this passage, which served as an entrance 
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^s governed by a Treasurer and 12 Ancients; those of 

il ■ this House are 3 weeks in Michaelmas Term, other 

4 Terms 2 in Commons, and pay 5s. for the Reading 

{' weeks, for others 2s. 6d. Here are Mootings once 

■ in four Terms, and they sell their Chambers for I 

i' or 2 Lives. Their Armorial Ensigns are Chequy Or 

ij and Azure, a Lyon rampant, Sable. They have a 

p handsome Hall, built in the year 1700*" (JVezv Vieiv 

\t of London, 1708). 

I Herbert, in his Antiquities of the Inns of Court and 

Chaticery^ the materials of which he mostly derived 
-; from Dugdale*s Origines Juridiciales, says: "It (Lyon's 

P Inn) is known to be a place of considerable antiquity 

i from the old books of the stewards' accounts, which 

y contain entries made in the time of King Henry v. 

I[ How long before that period it was an Inn of Chancery 

j'. is uncertain." 

t The Inn was a nursery of lawyers ; and one of the 

most interesting records of its history is, that here was 

nurtured the incorruptible Sir Edward Coke, the founder 

of the independence of the Bench of England, and to 

whom his intriguing rival, Sir Francis Bacon, ascribed 

> the praise of having preserved the vessel of the common 

law in a steady and consistent cause. Some time in the 

;, year after Coke's call to the Bar, Le. in i 579, he having 

\ greatly distinguished himself in the Mootings and 

I, Readings, which constituted a necessary part of the 

J education of an advocate in former times, the Society of 

the Inner Temple appointed him Reader at Lyon's Inn ; 

when the intelligence and learning displayed by him in 

the exercises raised for him a high reputation as a 

' lawyer, and opened the way to that extensive practice 

at the Bar which he acquired with a rapidity almost 

without parallel in the history of the profession. Lloyd, 

in his State Worthies, says that " his learned lecture so 
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We remember a few roughly painted portraits of 
legal worthies upon the walls of the Hall. It had been, 
for many years^ let for law lectures, and for meetings of 
architectural and other artistic societies. 

The oldest portion of the Inn was the south side* 
fronting Hnlywell Street, a portion of which had four 
storeys and bay windows; the upper chambers were of 
ver)' low pitch, and access to them was by two spiral 





i.yon's inn— iSoo. 
(See page 237.) 

flights, reminding one of the corkscrew staircase, oddly 
said to have been invented before the use of fermented 
liquors was rightly understood. 

The northern and eastern sides of the square were 
of red brick, with t^^o inscription stones, the oldest 
of which bore the date of 1683, Small as was the 
court, it had, within memory, a few trees, and that 
almost invariable adjunct to an Inn of Court or 
Chancery — a sundial ; this, however, so long ago as 
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orated in a ballad of the time attributed to Theodore 
Hook: 

They cut his throat from car to ear, 

His brains they battered in ; 
His name was Mr. William Weare 
He dwelt in Lyon's Inn. 



" Next door, in the attics, through toilsome days and 
nights, was annually collected the Post Office Directory ; 
and from these labours may be dated the progressive 
completeness of the Directory, which has agglomerated 
into the very bulky volume that comes in with the 
Christmas turkeys, and has almost outgrown the l\)st 
Office itself. 

" In the double set of chambers beneath lived Philip 
Absolon, the antiquary and genealogist, who greatly 
assisted E. W. Brayley in his best work, Tlie History of 
Westminster Abbey, Absolon had his rooms filled with 
a valuable library, and almost endless stores of prints 
and drawings and articles of virtti ; he was, moreover, an 
amateur heraldic painter, and filled his windows with 
armorial glass of his own handiwork. He set a high 
value upon heraldry, but rated lowly I^gyptian anti- 
quities ! When Salt's celebrated collection was about to 
be sold, Absolon received a catalogue, which he threw 
aside with disdain ; the vain old heraldic painter declar- 
ing the worthlessness of Egj'^ptian antiquities as " stuff," 
prefixing a profane superlative which we had rather not 
repeat. 

"Next door, northward, lived Captain Holland, the 
litterateur^ during his editorship of the Monthly Mnga- 
zine, in which were printed the earliest of Charles 
Dickens' * Sketches by Boz.' One of these papers 
Holland had consigned to the * rejected ' basket, from 
which limbo it was rescued by a dropper-in, whose atten- 
tion was drawn to the somewhat mystical handwriting. 
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He drew up the paper, which proved to be * The 
Bloomsbury Christening/ one of the raciest of the' 
author's early sketches, and familiar to playgoers. 
Holland wrote some sound volumes for Lardner's 
Cyclopcedia, In the chambers above resided a well-read 
man of the law, who has since distinguished himself as 
a topographer of the very interesting parish of Lambeth. 

" Such are the associations, legal, literary, and artistic, 
of old Lyon's Inn. A few navy agents lingered here to 
the last, as did some of the officers of the now defunct 
Insolvent Debtors* Court, which in no way relieved the 
seediness of the place. One of the messengers was a 
stalwart man, who in his long service must have alnniost 
walked round the world, scattering notices — in most 
cases unnoticed — or consummations of bad debts which 
might have been left to their natural oblivion. A few 
of the oldest inhabitants of this mouldy Inn had almost 
grown to the spot, so wedded do men become by habit 
and circumstance to loopholes of retreat from the din 
and roar of the great Babel by which they are sur- 
rounded. An aged man of the law was heard to say 
that he was born there, and there he should wish to die ; 
and his neighbour in the garret took such delight in his 
window gardens, that he sighed not for bowers or fields, 
though they had been Elysian. Here he lived to a great 
age, at a rent of fewer pounds than months in the year ; 
and he left with a pang the seedy old place where he 
had dwelt so long * in measureless content.' He was 
the last to quit old Lyon's Inn." 

When it had arrived at this dilapidated condition it 
attracted the attention of The Strand Hotel Company 
(capital, ;^ 1 00,000), who took a lease of the ground for 
99 years, with power to purchase the freehold, and on 2nd 
December 1862 and two following days there was sold, 
in 284 lots, the furniture, fittings, and building materials 
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of the hall of Nos. 2 to 8 Lyon's Inn, and two houses 
in Holywell Street, being the first clearance sale. The 
carved stone lion and the dated shield (1700) on the 
hall front were included in lots 204 and 205. 

This mammoth hotel company also purchased the 
Old "Dog" Tavern, which was sold on 22nd March 
1 864 ; but the company, which intended to erect a 
whole region of houses, oflfices, and squares, so built as 
to economise the space occupied, came to grief, and were 
obliged to suspend their operations, or rather to go 
into liquidation, leaving their scheme in a very inchoate 
condition ; but then, as now, it was considered that the 
crying want of London was more theatres, and accord- 
ingly the Globe Theatre was built upon a portion of the 
site of Lyon's Inn. This theatre was opened on Satur- 
day, 28th November 1 868. It bore the name once borne 
by the summer theatre of which Shakspere was part 
proprietor, and which Ben Jonson, referring to its situa- 
tion, called " The Globe, the glory of the Bank." The 
proprietor was Mr. Sefton Parry, who thoroughly under- 
stood the needs of a theatre, and he made a very com- 
fortable little place of this, which afforded accommoda- 
i tion for about 1 500 people. Its construction was peculiar ; 

for, taking advantage of the deep foundations of the 
premises which were in the course of construction by the 
defunct Strand Hotel Company, he made the pit and 
stage undergi'ound, the dress circle and boxes being even 
with the entrance in Newcastle Street ; but the pit had 
to be gained by descending a steep flight of stairs at 
another entrance in Wych Street, which also gave ad- 
mission to the gallery and the royal box. The interior 
of the theatre was in the form of a segment of a circle, 
an arrangement which afforded a good view of the stage 
to all beholders. The roof was domed, and, as it was 
before the age of electricity, the theatre was lit by a 
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year of his execution, that " his Mother (although an 
Honest, Industrious Woman) was not capable of advanc- 
ing any Money for him, and therefore apply'd herself to 
Mr. William Kneebone^ at the Angel, over against the 
New Church in the Strand, Woollen Draper, to whom she 
was servant." Kneebone, whose benevolence he requited, 
at a later date, by robbery, taught him to write and 
cipher, and got him apprenticed to Owen Wood, a 
carpenter, living in Wych Street. At the Black Lion in 
Drury Lane, hard by, Sheppard fell into bad company, 
making the acquaintance of a loose woman, Bess Lyon, 
or " Edgeworth Bess," who with another girl, known as 
Poll Maggot, incited him to most of his crimes. This 
is not the place for his history, but he could not 
leave the neighbourhood, and even on the day of his 
final apprehension, he treated his mother to three 
quarterns of brandy at the Sheers Tavern, in Maypole 
Alley, near Clare Market, and then drank himself 
silly, in which state he was captured, and taken back 
to Newgate. 

Leading out of the north side of Wych Street was 
another Inn of Chancery, called New Inn, which was 
transported from St. George's Lane, between the Old 
Bailey and the Fleet River, as Strype tells us : " In this 
SL George's Lane^ on the North side thereof, remaineth 
yet an old Wall of Stone, inclosing a piece of ground, up 
Seacoal LanCy wherein (by report) sometime stood an Inn 
of Chancery. Which House, being greatly decayed, and 
standing remote from other Houses of that Profession, 
the Company removed to a common Hostelry, called 
of the Sign, our Lady Intiy not far from Clements Inn, 
which they procured from Sir John Fineux, Lord Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench, And since have held it of 
the Owners, by the name of the New Inn, paying therefor 
Six Pounds Rent by the Year, as Tenants at their own 
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are a bunch of lilies in a pot, the flowers argent, the 
field vert. This being the flower emblematical of the 
purity of the Virgin Mary, was naturally adopted by 
"Our Lady Inn/' Sir Thomas More was a student 
here, in the reign of Henry VIL» before he entered as a 
Fellow of Lincoln's Inn. A " mootyng bout" took place 
at this Inn at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
such gesticulation and passion was shown by one of the 
gentlemen disputants, that the passers by who heard and 



J<EW JNN HALL— 1S55. 



saw him, thought that he was beside himself This 
** mootyng" means arguing points of law before the 
Benchers, and was done by men who had been five or 
six years in the House. These wranglers were called 
Utter Barristers, no doubt meaning Outer, because not 
yet belonging to any one of the four Superior Inns of 
Court. 

Nearly opposite to the W'ych Street entrance to New 
Inn, and adjoining the Globe Theatre, was the Opera 
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expose, or ridicule each other. This exercise of the 
mental led sometimes to the exercise of the physical 
powers, or, rather, to threats of their employment. The 
good humour of the majority, and the delegated authority 
of the gentleman who presided, kept order in the pro- 
ceedings, and prevented the scandal which would have 
attached to a conflict with anything but words amongst 
the instructors of the people. Fortunately for himself 
and for the public, Mr. Mark Lemon retired from an 
occupation which was beneath his talents at the end 
of the first year of his novitiate, and found employ- 
ment in things more congenial with his tastes. The 
* plant' passed into the hands of somebody else, and 
the frequenters of the place found other haunts for the 
cultivation of their peculiarities." 

In a scathing piece of personal abuse, called A 
Word with Punch (professedly written by Alfred 
Bunn, but which is credited to G. A. Sala), Mark 
Lemon is pictorially caricatured as " the Literary 
Pot-Boy," and in the midst of a torrent of libellous 
language is the following: — 

" Lay of the Literary Pot-Boy. 

" In the days when I aided 

That * porter' to sell. 
In which I then traded, 

And drank off as well : 
My * punch' was much primer 

Than any on town, 
But since I've turned rhymer, 

They all cry it down I • 
My * spirits' were purest 

That ever tap graced, 
And therefore were surest 

To tickle the taste : 
But it's certainly tnie, now, 

You'll find since my fall. 
In whate'er I do, now. 

No spirit at all ! ! ! " 
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to be called a consummate beauty, that in her Royal hus- 
band's time * half the army were in love with her.' 

" In 1 664 Charles 11. conferred upon her heroic 
admirer the titles of Viscount Craven and Earl Craven ; 
and, on the death of Monk, gave him the colonelcy of 
the Coldstream Regiment of Footguards. His lordship 
resided in Drury House, which he rebuilt ; it was then 
called Craven House. Earl Craven is said to have been 
privately married to the widowed Queen of Bohemia (he 
was her junior by twelve years) ; * and thus,' remarks Dr. 
Whitaker, * the son of a Wharfdale peasant matched with 
a sister of Charles II.' ^ 

" In Craven House, the romantic Queen would appear, 
from some accounts, to have resided ; but the truth is, 
she lived in the adjoining house, probably built for her 
by Lord Craven, and called for many years afterwards 
Bohemia House, and was finally converted into a public- 
house, which bore her head for its sign. There is said 
to have been a subterranean communication between 
the two houses, the sites of which and grounds are now 
occupied by Craven Buildings and the Olympic Theatre. 

" The Queen quitted Bohemia House for Leicester 
House, afterwards Norfolk House, in the Strand, where 
she died in February 1662. Whether Lord Craven 
attended her at this period docs not appear ; but she 
left him her books, pictures, and papers. Sometimes 
he accompanied her to the play ; he built the fine 
house of Ilampstead Marshall, on the banks of the 
river Kennet, in Berkshire, as a sort of asylum for 
his injured Princess: it cost, although not finished, 
;f 60,000, and was destroyed by fire in 17 18. 

"Lord Craven long resided in Craven House; he 
was famed for his bustling activity ; whenever there 
was a fire in London, Lord Craven was sure to be 

^ This assertion is open to very grave suspicion. 
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seen riding about to give orders to the soldiers, who 
were, at such disasters, called out to preserve order; 
and his horse is said to have 'smelt a fire as soon as 
it happened.' Pepys describes Craven as riding up and 
down * like a madman,' giving orders to the soldiery ; 
and Lord Dorset sings of * Lord Craven's drums ' 
beating day and night. When, in his old age, there 
was a talk of giving his regiment to somebody else, 
Craven said, that 'if they took away his regiment, 
they had as good take away his life, since he had 
nothing else to divert himself with.' The next King, 
William III., gave it to General Talmash ; yet the old 
lord is said to have gone on busy to the last. He 
died in 1697, aged nearly 89 years. He was intimate 
with Evelyn, Ray, and other naturalists, and delighted 
in gardening. The garden of Craven House ran in 
the direction of the present Drury Lane ; so that where 
there is now a bustle of a very different sort we may 
fancy the old soldier busying himself with his flower 
beds, and John Evelyn discoursing on the blessings of 
peace and privacy. 

" Craven and Monk, Duke of Albemarle, heroically 
stayed in town during the dreadful pestilence ; and, at 
the hazard of their lives, preserved order. For their 
noble services, two or three great silver flagons were 
made, as gifts of the King. Craven continued to 
reside at Craven House throughout the whole time 
of the plague in 1665-66. He first hired and then 
purchased a field on which pest houses (said to be 
36 in number) were built by him for persons afflicted 
with that disease, and in which a common burial ground 
was made for thousands who died of it. In 1687 the 
Earl gave this field and its houses in trust for the 
poor of St. Clement Danes, St. Martin-in-the-fields, 
St. James, Westminster, and St. Paul's, Covent Garden, 
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" A singular memorial of this heroic man existed to 
our time, Craven Buildings were erected in 1723, upon 
part of the grounds attached to Craven House. On the 
wall at the bottom of the buildings was, formerly, a fresco 
painting of the gallant Earl, who was represented in 
armour, and with a truncheon in his hand, and the 
letters W. C. This portrait was twice or thrice re- 
painted in oil; the last time by Edwards, A.R.A., 
author of a Treatise on Perspective \ the picture has 
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;n some years obliterated** The Craven Head 
Tavern was one of the offices of Craven House, and 
the adjoining stabling belonged to the mansion, 

"Craven Buildings have had some remarkable 
tenants : Hayman, the painter, contemporar>^ with 
Hogarth, lived here. The famous actress, Mrs, Brace- 
girdle, likewise had a house here, which was afterwards 
inhabited by the equally celebrated Mrs. Pritchard. 
tn the back parlour of No. 17, Dr. Arne composed the 

^ It wa5 plastere<i over before 1 8 13. 
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in 1794 the Grove Theatre was burned down, so for 
a while performances were given at the old Lyceum 
building 111 the Strand, He rebuilt his theatre the 
5ame year, and in 1798 he was graciously permitted 
to call it " Astley*s Royal Amphitheatre," but it was 
only to be again destroyed by fire in 1S03, his loss 
being about ;f 2 5,000. Nothing daunted, he set to 
work to build a new one, which w^as opened on 
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Easter Monday 1 804 ; but he ceased to have any 
active share in its working, leaving that to his son, 
and receiving a clear half of the profits, He thought 
a similar theatre would do on the Middlesex side of 
the Thames, and erected a curious structure, called the 
'* Olympic Pavilion," in Wych Street, on the site of 
Craven House. The illustration shows it when nearly 
finished ; old Astley is seated in the gig. It was 
principally built with the timbers of La VHk de Pans, 
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the ship in which William IV. served as midshipman, 
and these materials were given to Astley, together 
with a chandelier, by George III. He got a lease of 
the ground from Lord Craven for a term of sixty-one 
years, at a yearly rental of ;^ioo, with the stipulation 
that ;^2 5oo should be expended in the erection of a 
theatre. Through the influence of Queen Charlotte he 
got a licence for " music, dancing, burlettas, pantomimes, 
and equestrian exhibitions." It was opened on 8th 
September 1806, but somehow it did not pay; and 
during the time that he had it he lost, it is said, 
;^ 1 0,000. In 181 2 he sold it to Elliston for ;£'2 8oo, 
and a small annuity to be paid during his life. Of 
this, however, he only received one payment, as he died 
in 1 8 14. It was made into a regular theatre, but 
was burnt down, within an hour, on 29th March 1849. 
It was rebuilt the same year, and opened on Boxing 
Night. This theatre has probably been under as many 
different managements as most, and is now to dis- 
appear in Aldwych. 

A portion of the offices of Craven House was turned 
into a public-house called the " Craven Head," which 
was numbered 91 Drury Lane, and was pulled down 
for the general improvements occasioned by the new 
street. Beyond the fact that it stood on a portion of 
the historic house, there was nothing remarkable about 
it, if we except the fact that from 1 8 5 1 to 1855 the 
landlord was a giant, whose biography is thus recorded 
in the Times of 2Sth November 1863 : — " Robert Hales, 
known as the Norfolk Giant, died at Great Yarmouth 
on Sunday last (22nd November). Hales was born at 
West Somerton, a village a few miles from Yarmouth 
in 1820, and was, therefore, only 43 years of age. 
He came of a family remarkable for their great stature, 
his father, a farmer, being 6 feet 6 inches in height, 
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and his mother 6 feet. An ancestor of his mother 
was said to have been that famous warder of bluff 
King Hal, who stood 8 feet 4 inches in height. Of 
such Patagonian parents the progeny were worthy : the 
boys were * sons of Anak/ averaging 6 feet 5 inches each, 
and the girls of Amazonian development, averaging 6 feet 
3 1 inches each. Robert was the flower of the family, and 
stood 7 feet 6 inches, weighing 432 lbs. One of his 
sisters, with whom he exhibited some years ago, was 
7 feet 2 inches, but she died in 1842, being then only 
20 years of age. Hales was stout in proportion to his 
height, though somewhat clumsily put together. When 
in his prime, he was 64 inches round the chest, 36 
across the shoulders, and 2 1 round the calf of his leg. 
During his career he visited several continental capitals, 
and was presented to Louis Philippe while King of the 
French. He was introduced to the Americans under 
the auspices of Barnum, and *drew' immensely, 28,000 
persons having flocked to see him in ten days. On his 
return to this country he had the honour of being 
presented at Court, when Her Majesty gave him a 
gold watch and chain, of which he was particularly 
proud, and wore to the day of his death. During last 
summer he came to Yarmouth for the benefit of his 
health, which had been very much impaired by the close 
confinement of the caravans in which he exhibited. He 
seemed to rally under the genial summer weather, but, 
as autumn wore on, he gradually declined, and died on 
Sunday morning, the disease which proved fatal to him 
being consumption." 

Opposite to the " Craven Head " was another public- 
house, believed to have been built in the reign of Henry 
VIII., called the ** Cock and Magpie." As will be seen 
from the illustration taken from a water-colour drawing 
of 1850, it was very old and particularly quaint. It 
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was pulled down in the early part of 1891^ and was 
traditionaUy known as the dwelling-place of Nell Gwyn, 
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at the time when Pepys saw her in Drury Lane looking 
at the milkmaids dancing, but, as a matter of fact, she 
lived in Drury Court, a few houses off. As Mr, Timbs 
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says in The Story of Neil Gwynne^ ** Nelly was now 
living in the fashionable part of Urury Lane, the Strand 
end, near the lodgings of Lacy, the actor, at the top of 
Maypole Alley, and over against the gate of Craven 
House; the alley is now Drury Court'* All Drury 
Lane is redolent of Nelly. It is said she was born on 
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THi: '*! HATCHED nOUSE," SAHi TO HAVE BEEN NELL r.WYN'S 
DAIRY— 1854. 



6th February 1650, in the Coal Yard in Drury Lane 
(at least so says Oldys the antiquary), which was the 
last turning on the east side before you come to High 
Holborn, and which abutted on the garden wall of the 
White Hart Inn. We next know her as an orange 
girl at the King's Theatre, and afterwards as an actress 
in the same. She is also said to have had a dairy» 
afterwards the " Old Thatched House *' in New Ex- 
change Court, close by Exeter 'Change. 
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But if a portion of Drury Lane was fashionable in 
the reign of Charles II., it very soon descended from its 
high estate, and became about the worst part of London. 
Steele, in the Tatler of 26th July 1709, gives it a nice 
character, and he ought to know, for he lived close by : 
" There is near Covent Garden a street known by the 
name of Drury, which, before the days of Christianity, 
was purchased by the Queen of Paphos, and is the 
only part of Great Britain where the tenure of vassalage 
is still in being. All that long course of building is 
under particular districts or ladyships, after the manner 
of lordships in other parts, over which matrons of known 
abilities preside, and have, for the support of their age 
and infirmities, certain taxes paid out of the rewards 
of the amorous labours of the young. This seraglio of 
Great Britain is disposed into convenient alleys and 
apartments, and every house, from the cellar to the 
garret, inhabited by nymphs of different orders, that 
persons of every rank may be accommodated." 

Gay in his Trivia more than once descants on 
Drury Lane as it was in his day — a few years later : 

" O I may thy Virtue guard thee through the Roads 
Of Drury s mazy Courts, and dark Abodes, 
The Harlot's guileful Paths, who nightly stand 
Where Katheritic Street descends into the Strand. 
Say, vagrant Muse, their Wiles and subtil Arts, 
To lure the Strangers unsuspecting Hearts ; 
So shall our Youth on healthful Sinews tread, 
And City Cheeks grow warm with rural Red. 

'Tis She who nightly strowls with saunt'ring Pace, 
No stubborn Stays her yielding Shape embrace ; 
Beneath the Lamp her tawdry Ribbons glare. 
The new-scower'd Manteau, and the slattern Air ; 
High-draggled Petticoats her Travels show. 
And hollow Cheeks with artful Blushes glow ; 
With flattVing Sounds she sooths the cred'lous Ear, 
My noble Captain ! Charmer ! Love I my Dear ! 
In Riding-hood, near Tavern-Doors she plies, 
Or muffled Pinners hide her livid Eyes. 
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With empty Bandbox she delights to range, 
And feigns a distant errand from the ^Change ; 
Nay, she will oft the Quaker's Hood prophane, 
And trudge demure the Rounds of Drury Lane. 
She darts from Sarsnet Ambush wily Leers, 
Twitches thy Sleeve, or with familiar Airs, 
Her Fan will pat thy Cheek ; these Snares disdain, 
Nor gaze behind thee, when she turns again." 

Drury Lane is also pilloried as being the refuge of 
impecunious litterateurs. Pope, in his " Epistle to Dr. 
•Arbuthnot," complaining of being worried by authors to 
read their MSS., says : 

" I sit with sad civility ; I read 
With honest anguish, and an aching head : 
"And drop at last, but in unwilling ears. 
This saving counsel, * Keep your piece nine years.' 
• Nine years ! * cries he, who high in Drury Lane, 
Lulled by soft zephyrs through the window pane, 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before Term ends, 
Obliged by hunger, and request of friends," etc. 

Goldsmith so speaks of it in his " Description of an 
author's bed-chamber " : 

"When the Red Lion staring o'er the way, 
' Invites each passing stranger that can pay ; 
Where Calvert's butt, and Parson's black champagne 
Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury Lane ; 
There in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug. 
The muse found Scroggan stretched beneath a rug ; 
A window, patched with paper, lent a ray. 
That dimly showed the state in which he lay," etc. 

In Drury Lane were some fine old houses, a few of 
which I give in the accompanying illustrations, both 
of the same but taken from different standpoints. 
Drury Court is where the policeman is standing, and 
the opposite side of the way is Wych Street. 

Drury Lane has thoroughly altered since those 
times, and even a person who had been away from 
London for twenty years would scarcely recognise it. 
The portion which has been the least interfered with 
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** ' Where ? O, what a scene of horror ! * 
'* * There ! * says Jo, pointing. * Over yinder* Among 
them piles of bones, and dose to that there kitchin 
winder! They put him wery nigh the top, they was 
obliged to stamp upon it to git it in. I could unkiver 
it for you with my broom, if the gate was open. That's 
why they locks it, I s'pose/ giving it a shake. * It's 
always locked. Look at the rat I ' cries Jo, excited. 
*HiI look! there he goes 1 Ho! into the ground!'" 
The servant shrinks into a corner — into a corner of 
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that hideous archway, with its deadly stains contamin- 
ating her dress i and putting out her two hands, and 
passionately telling him to keep away from her, for he 
is loathsome to her, so remains for some moments, Jo 
stands staring, and is still staring when she recovers 
herself. 

" * Is this place of abomination, consecrated ground ? * 
" * I don't know nothink of consequential ground/ says 
Jo, still staring. 

" • Is it blessed ? ' 
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" * Which ? ' says Jo, in the last degree amazed. 

" ' Is it blessed ? ' 

! '"*rm blest if I know/ says Jo, staring more than 

ever ; * but I shouldn't think it warn*t. Blest ? ' repeats 

Jo, something troubled in his mind. * It an't done it 

I much good if it is. Blest? I should think it was 

t'othered myself. But / don't know nothink!'" 
i One more extract about the Churchyard and I have 

' done : 

1 " After a short relapse into sleep or stupor, he 

j makes, of a sudden, a strong effort to get out of bed. 

i " ' Stay, Jo ! what now ? ' 

" * It's time for me to go to that there berryin' 
ground, sir,' he returns, with a wild look. 

" * Lie down, and tell me. What burying ground, 
Jo?' 

" * Where they laid him as was wery good to me, 
wery good to me indeed, he wos. It's time for me to 
go down to that there berryin' ground, sir, and ask to be 
put along with him. I wants to go there and be berried. 
He used fur to say to me, * I'm as poor as you to-day, 
Jo,' he ses. I wants to tell him that I'm as poor as 
him now, and have come there to be laid along with him.' 
** * Bye and bye, Jo, bye and bye.' 
" * Ah ! P'raps they wouldn't do it, if I wos to go 
myself. But will you promise to have me took there, 
sir, and laid along with him ? * 
• " * I will, indeed.' 
" * Thankee, sir. Thankee, sir ! They'll have to get 
the key of the gate, afore they can take me in, for it's 
alius locked. And there's a step there, as I used fur to 
clean with my broom. — It's turned wery dark, sir. Is 
there any light acomin'?'" 

This part of Drury Lane was full of taverns, and the 
following advertisement from the Daily Advertiser of 
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29th June 1742 will perhaps be of interest as showing 
the conditions upon which a fashionable taverrt was con- 
ducted in the middle of the reign of George II. : — " ELIZA- 
BETH Brett, from Berwick Street, Soho, has lately 
taken, is now commodiously fitting up, and will speedily 
open, The Castle Tavern, in Drury Lane ; to which 
there is also a handsome and convenient passage from 
Bow Street, Covent Gardens ; where all Gentlemen and 
Ladies may have Dinners and Suppers dress'd, for within 
Doors, or without, as elegantly and as reasonable as at 
any Tavern or Eating House in Town, either for one 
Person, or for large Companies ; and Care will be taken 
to have the Larders well supplied with everything fresh and 
seasonable, viz. all sorts of Flesh, Fowl, Fish, Pastry, &c., 
also the best Wines of all sorts will be sold, wholesale 
or retail, viz.. Champagne, Burgundy, French Claret, Red 
and White Ports, Old Hock, Rhenish, Madeira, Lisbon, 
Sack, Greek Wine, &c. The Fore Room on the Ground 
Floor is fitted up as a Coffee Room, where Gentlemen 
may have the above Wines, or Coffee, Tea, or Chocolate ; 
likewise Dorchester Beer, Home brew'd Beer, Fine Ale, 
Gill Ale, Cyders, &c., drawn or bottled. 

" Note, The Long Room in the aforesaid House will 
be occasionally lett, on reasonable Terms, for Auctions, 
Concerts, Balls, &c., to Companies of Reputation." 

It is, perhaps, noteworthy that there was in 1742 a 
Widow Gzvynn^ who may have been a relative of Nellie's, 
who was a silk dyer, near this Castle Tavern, in whose 
house M. Lalange lodged, for whose benefit tickets 
might there be had for the performance of Vanbrugh's 
play of The Pilgrim at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Lalange was incapacitated by having " broken the great 
tendon of his leg." 

The Mogul Tavern, 1 6y Drury Lane, probably dates 
from the time of Aurengzebe, the Great Mogul of Hindo- 
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Stan, who reigned from 1658 to 1707. It is now called 
the " Middlesex Music Hall." 

A very old inn is the "White Hart" 191 Drury 
Lane, which has been there for centuries. The identity 
of the site of this ancient inn is pointed out in Partoris 
SL Giles ^ where the deed by which the Hospital of St. 
Giles makes an exchange of its estates to Henry VIII. is 
quoted as follows : — " One messuage called the * Whyte 
Hart,' and eighteen acres of pasture to the same messuage 
belonging." ^ The Great Plague of London, which broke 
out in Drury Lane, was first discovered by the serving- 
man of the " White Hart," who noticed that the faces of 
two Frenchmen who had just arrived with some goods 
from Holland, and who had repaired to the " White 
Hart" for a dose of brandy, were so distorted as to 
cause the drawer to call the attention of his master the 
innkeeper to the fact. The " White Hart " was a noted 
carrier's inn, before the stage-coach with its luggage- 
stored " boot " was invented, where the carriers from 
Chesham, in Bucks, were accustomed to lodge, and who, 
probably, brought to London the lace and various articles 
of wooden ware, for which the town was famous. 

* This was the estate called ** Aldcwych." 
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CHAPTER XX 

"Kingsgate"— Accident to Charles ii.--"Sairey Gamp"— Whet- 
stone Park — The three Dukes and the Beadle — A Gentleman 
shot in Great Queen Street — Richard Pendrell — State of Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields in 1645 — Strype's Description of the Fields. 

Turning eastward down Holborn, there is nothing re- 
markable until we come to " Kingsgate," which, although 
not named in Agas' Map, is clearly shown. In the 1654 
map it is named and well delineated, and it led to a road 
which was called " Kings-way," now " Theobald's Road." 
Whence it got its name I know not, and am rather in- 
clined to think that it was the Royal entrance to the 
extensive hunting-ground, which lay north of London. 
Timbs says it was so called because it was the Royal 
road to Newmarket ; and in this he is somewhat borne 
out, because Pepys enters in his Diary under date of 7th 
March 1 669 : " I hear that to morrow the King and the 
Duke of York set out for Newmarket, by three in the 
morning, to some foot and horse races; to be abroad 
ten or twelve days." And next day he says : " To White 
Hall, from whence the King and the Duke of York went 
by three in the morning, and had the misfortune to be 
overset with the Duke of York, the Duke of Monmouth, 
and the Prince (Rupert) at the King's Gate in Holbome ; 
and the King all dirty, but no hurt. How it came to 
pass, I know not, but only it was dark, and the torches 
did not, they say, light the coach as they should do." 

It was afterwards made a thoroughfare, and called 
Kingsgate Street ; it stood a little to the east of South- 
ampton Street, between 116 and 117 High Holborn. 
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It is all pulled down now, and future generations will 
have to draw upon their imaginations for a realisable 
picture of the street where dwelt the immortal Sairey 
Gamp. We, who knew the little shabby street, can 
thoroughly relish Charles Dickens* description of it. 

" Mr. Pecksniff had been to the undertaker, and was 
now upon his way to another officer in the train of 
mourning — a female functionary, a nurse, and watcher, 
and performer of nameless offices about the persons of 
the dead — whom he had recommended. Her name, 
as Mr. Pecksniff gathered from a scrap of writing in his 
hand, was Gamp; her residence in Kingsgate Street, 
High Holborn. So Mr. Pecksniff in a hackney cab was 
rattling over Holborn stones, in quest of Mrs. Gamp. 

" This lady lodged at a bird fancier's ; next door 
but one to the celebrated mutton pie shop, and directly 
opposite to the original cat's meat warehouse ; the 
renown of which establishments was duly heralded on 
their respective fronts. It was a little house, and this 
was the more convenient ; for Mrs. Gamp being, in her 
highest walk of art, a monthly nurse, or, as her sign- 
board boldly had it * Midwife,' and lodging in the first 
floor front, was easily assailable at night by pebbles, 
walking-sticks, and fragments of tobacco pipe ; all much 
more efficacious than the street door knocker, which was ' 
so constructed as to wake the street with ease, and even 
spread alarms of fire in Holborn, without making the 
smallest impression on the premises to which it was 
addressed. 

" It chanced on this particular occasion that Mrs. 
Gamp had been up all the previous night, in attendance 
upon a ceremony to which the usage of gossips has 
given that name which expresses, in two syllables, the 
curse pronounced on Adam. It chanced that Mrs. 
Gamp had not been regularly engaged, but had been 
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called in, at a crisis, in consequence of her great repute; 
to assist another professional lady with her advice ; and 
thus it happened that, all points of interest in the case 
being over, Mrs. Gamp had come home again to the bird 
fancier's, and gone to bed. So when Mr. Pecksniff drove 
up in the hackney cab, Mrs. Gamp's curtains were drawn 
close, and Mrs. Gamp was fast asleep behind them. 

" If the bird fancier had been at home, as he ought 
to have been, there would have been no great harm in 
this ; but he was out, and his shop was closed. The 
shutters were down, certainly, and in every pane of glass 
there was at least one tiny bird in a tiny bird cage, 
twittering and hopping his little ballet of despair, and 
knocking his head against the roof; while one unhappy 
goldfinch who lived outside a red villa, with his name 
on the door, drew the water for its own drinking, and 
mutely appealed to some good man to drop a farthing's 
worth of poison in it. Still the door was shut. Mr. 
Pecksniff tried the latch, and shook it, causing a cracked 
bell outside to ring most mournfully ; but no one came. 
The bird fancier was an easy shaver also, and a fashionable 
hairdresser also; and, perhaps, he had been sent for, express, 
from the court end of the town, to trim a lord, or cut and 
curl a lady ; but, however that might be, there, upon his 
own ground, he was not ; nor was there any more distinct 
trace of him to assist the imagination of an enquirer, than a 
professional print or emblem of his calling (much favoured 
of the trade) representing a hairdresser of easy manners 
curling a lady of distinguished fashion, in the presence of 
a patent upright grand piano. 

" Noting these circumstances, Mr. Pecksniff, in the 
innocence of his heart, applied himself to the knocker ; 
but, at the very first double knock, every window in the 
street became alive with female heads; and before he 
could repeat the performance, whole troops of married 
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ladies (some about to trouble Mrs. Gamp themselves 
very shortly) came flocking round the steps ; all crying 
out with one accord and with uncommon interest, * Knock 
at the winder, sir, knock at the winder. Lord bless 
you, don't lose no more time than you can help — knock 
at the winder ! ' 

"Acting upon this suggestion, and borrowing the 
driver's whip for the purpose, Mr. Pecksniff soon made 
a commotion among the first floor flower pots, and roused 
Mrs. Gamp, whose voice — to the great satisfaction of the 
matrons — was heard to say, * I'm coming.' 

'* * He's as pale as a muffin,* said one lady, in allusion 
to Mr. Pecksniff. 

" * So he ought to be, if he's the feelings of a man,' 
observed another. 

" A third lady (with her arms folded) said she wished 
he had chosen any other time for fetching Mrs. Gamp, 
but it always happened so with her. 

" It gave Mr. Pecksniff much uneasiness to find from 
these remarks that he was supposed to have come to 
Mrs. Gamp upon an errand touching — not the close of 
life, but the other end. Mrs. Gamp herself Wcis under 
the same impression ; for, throwing open the window, she 
cried behind the curtains, as she hastily attired herself — 
* Is it Mrs. Perkins ? ' 

" * No ! ' returned Mr. Pecksniff sharply, * nothing of 
the sort.' 

" ' What, Mr. Whilks ! ' cried Mrs. Gamp ; ' don't say 
it's you, Mr. Whilks, and that poor creetur Mrs. Whilks 
with not even a pin-cushion ready. Don't say it's you, 
Mr. Whilks ! ' 

«* It isn't Mr. Whilks,' said Pecksniff; * I don't know 
the man. Nothing of the kind. A gentleman is dead ; 
and some person being wanted in the house, you have 
been recommended by Mr. Mould, the undertaker.' 
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" As she was, by this time, in a condition to appear, 
Mrs. Gamp, who had a face for all occasions, looked out 
of the window with her mourning countenance, and said 
she would be down directly. But the matrons took it 
very ill that Mr. Pecksniff's mission was of so unim- 
portant a kind ; and the lady with her arms folded rated 
him in good round terms, signifying that she would be 
glad to know what he meant by terrifying delicate 
females * with his corpses ' ; and giving it as her opinion 
that he was quite ugly enough to know better. The 
other ladies were not at all behindhand in expressing 
similar sentiments ; and the children, of whom some 
scores had now collected, hooted and defied Mr. Peck- 
sniff quite savagely. So, when Mrs. Gamp appeared, 
the unoffending gentleman was glad to hustle her, with 
very little ceremony, into the cabriolet, and drove off 
overwhelmed with popular execration." 

There is nothing to interest us in Holborn until we 
come to Little Turnstile, which was one of three to keep 
the cattle in Lincoln*s Inn Fields, and there we find a 
place running between Holborn and the Fields, called 
Whetstone Park. Parton, in his book on the Parish of 
St. Giles, tells us that the eastern half of Whetstone 
Park was built by Mr. Whetstone, a parishioner and 
vestryman of that period, and acquired the name from 
him, while the western half, continued by a Mr. Phillips, 
was called Phillips Rents, a title which was afterwards 
dropped and merged into the former one. There is 
extant a token of Whetstone's showing he was a 
tobacconist. It is inscribed as follows : — " William 
Whetstone — In the field a black boy, holding a tobacco 
leaf in the right hand, and carrying a roll of tobacco 
under his left arm. Rev, — In Holborne, 1653 — W.I.W. 
in the field." Whetstone was overseer of St. Giles in the 
Fields in 1655, and it is probably his wife, of whom 
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Hatton writes in his New View of London^ 1708, p. 
264: "There is a small monument on one of the south 
pillars of this Church (St. Giles) with the following in- 
scription : * Here resteth the Body of Jane, late Wife of 
William Whetstone of this Parish, who departed this 
life the nth of April 1653, being 23 years of Age. 

' Earth hath possess'd her Ashes, Clay and Uust, 

And Heaven contains her Soul among the Just. 
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Favour is deceitful, and Beauty is vain : but a Woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.* " 
I . Whetstone Park seems to have early earned a very 

•jf unsavoury reputation, owing to the character of its 

inhabitants, and many are the comments upon it in the 
writings of the seventeenth and eighteenth century. 
But it was made famous by a gross outrage on 26th 
February 1671, of which there is such conclusive evi- 
dence that there can be no doubt of its occurrence. 
J. H. Jesse, in his Memoij's of the Court of England 
under the S tuiifts ^ cd, 1857, iii. 116, quotes some pass- 
ages from the letters of Andrew Marvel, who writes 
under date of 28th February: "On Saturday night 
last, or, rather, Sunday morning at two o'clock, some 
persons reported to be of great quality, together with 
other gentlemen, set upon the watch and killed a poor 
beadle, praying for his life upon his knees, with many 
wounds: warrants are out for apprehending some of 
them, but they are fled." Again he writes, a short time 
afterwards : ** Doubtless you have heard before this 
time, how Monmouth, Albemarle, Dunbane, and seven 
or eight gentlemen, fought the watch and killed a poor 
beadle: they have all got their pardon for Monmouth's 
sake, but it is an act of great scandal." 

In the MSS. of J. J. Rogers, Esq., of Penrose, 
Cornwall, published by the Historical MSS. Commis- 
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sion, occurs the following: — "1670, the last of Feb. 
London. Jo Pennecke to John Rogers. Saturday last 
at night, was killed a beadle, the constable's assistant, 
for attempting a house in or near Whetstone Park, a 
scandalous place, where was the Duke of Monmouth, the 
Duke of Albemarle, and the Duke of Somerset, with 
others, at a very unseasonable time." And in the MSS. 
belonging to S. H. Le Fleming, of Rydall Hall, pub- 
lished by the same Commission, we find: "28 Feb. 
1670-71. On Saturday night, or rather Sunday morn- 
ing, happened an unfortunate accident near Holborn. 
Several persons of quality being interrupted by the Con- 
stable and his Company, were by them resisted. One 
of the beadles was wounded and died." " March 7, 
1670. I. His Majesty considering the late sad acci- 
dent of killing the beadle near Holborn, has changed 
the ballet, intended to have been continued till Shrove 
tide, into common dancing; they, therefore, were this 
evening at Clarendon House. 2nd. His Majesty, in 
detestation of the late horrid barbarous fact, has called 
a Council, commanded the Chief Justice to attend him 
there, to give him an account of the matter ; and, con- 
sidering the many mischiefs that may arise, and have 
lately, by persons under pretence of masquerade, in- 
tended, it is said, to have strictly prohibited the same ; 
but, after consideration it was thought fit to certify to 
the Justice of the Peace that the Guards have orders, 
upon all occasions, to assist the watch in any part of the 
town against all persons of whatsoever quality they be." 

Wade, in his British History Chronologically arranged^ 
has: "28 Feb. 1 671. The Duke of Monmouth, who 
had contrived the outrage on Coventry, in a drunken 
frolic, with the young Duke of Albemarle and others, 
deliberately kills a ward beadle. Charles, to save his 
son, pardoned all the murderers." 
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A ballad was made upon the subject, which may be 
found in Poetns on Affairs of State from the Tivie of 
Oliver Cromwell to the Abdication of King James the 
Secondy fifth ed. 1703, vol. i. 147 : — 

"On the Three Dukes killing the Beadle on 
Sunday Morning, Feb. 26, 1761. 

" Near Holborn lies a Park of great renown, 
The place, I do suppose, is not unknown ; 
For brevity's sake the name I shall not tell, 
Because most genteel readers know it well. 
Since Middle Park near Charing Cross was made 
They say there is a great decay of trade. 
'Twas there a gleek * of Dukes, by fury brought, 
With bloody mind a sickly damsel sought, 
And against law, her castle did invade 

In came the watch disturbed with sleep and Ale, 

By noises shrill, but they could not prevail, 

T'appease their Graces ; straight rose mortal jars 

Betwixt the Night Black-guard and silver stars ; 

Then fell the Beadle by a Ducal hand. 

For daring to pronounce the sawcy stand. 

The way in blood certain renown to win 

Is first with bloody noses to begin, 

The high bom youths their hasty errand tell. 

Dam ye you rogue, we'll send your soul to Hell. 

They need not send a messenger before. 

They're too well known there to stay long at door. 

See what mishaps dare e'en invade Whitehall ; 

This silly fellow's death puts off the ball, 

And disappoints the Queen, poor little chuck, 

I warrant 'twould have danc'd it like a duck. 

The fidlers, voices, entries, all the sport 

And the gay show put off, where the brisk court 

Anticipates in rich subsidy coats 

All that is got by mercenary votes ; 

Yet shall Whitehall the innocent, the good. 

See these men dance all daub'd with lace and blood ! 

Near t'other Park there stands an aged Tree,* 

As fit as if 'twere made o' th' once for the three. 

Where that no ceremony may be lost. 

Each Duke for state may have a separate Post." 

* Gleek, a game at cards played by three persons. 
2 The Gallows at Tyburn. 
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But the place did not improve with years, for we 
read in The P rotes tani Domestic Inteiiigence of 14th 
February 1680: "In Great Queen Street we have 
advice that on Monday the lOth of this instant^ between 
1 1 and 1 2 of the clock, in the evening^, several gentle- 
men being upon the ramble, went into Whetstone Park 
(that place for all impieties), where they had not been 
long before they came to the house of one Petty^ who 
kept an ale-house, where they thundered at the door for 
admittance, which, as 'tis said, being refused, they began 
to break the windows, and commit some other disorders 
with their flambows,^ which so enraged the ale- keeper, 
that, charging his musket with a brace of bullets, he 
followed them up Great Queen Street, where they 
stopped, and fell to pull down another victualler's lattice, 
upon which the guard came up and encompassed them, 
and afterwards disarmed them ; which Petty, as 'tis said, 
perceiving, discharged his musket, and shot one of the 
gentlemen, being nephew to a person of honour, quite 
through his knees, and lightly hurted another. Upon 
this shot, the gentleman fell, and was taken up and 
carried into a house, where, notwithstanding the best 
skill Chirurgeons could use, he only lived till 3 in the 
morning, and then died ; so that the Constable of the 
watch securing Petty, he was carried before a justice of 
the peace ; who, upon examination of the matter, thought 
fit to commit him to Newgate, where he now remains, in 
order to be tried the next sessions." 

That the place was notorious for its infamy may 
be guessed from the fact that, in 16S2, a country man 
being decoyed into one of the houses and robbed, went 
into Smithfield and collected an angry mob of about 
500 apprentices, who marched on Whetstone Park, 
broke open the houses and destroyed the furniture, 

' Torches, 
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The constables and watchmen being outiiiimbered, sent 
for the soldiers of the guardi who dispersed them, and 
took eleven; nevertheless, the next night another mob 
stormed the place, broke in the doors, smashed the 
windowsi ^nd cut the feather beds to pieces. After this 
it must have improved, for Hatton, writing in 1708, says 
it is ^ mostly stables now." 

In Turnstile Lane lived Richard Pendrell, of Royal 
Oak fame: at least he lived there in 1668. It is sup- 
posed that on the Restoration he came to London, and 
settled in St Giles' parish, as being near the Court. 
He was buried In St. Giles' churchyard. 

The following petition shows the state of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields in 1645: — 

^ To the Honourable The Knights, Citizens and 
Burgesses now assembled in Parliament. The humble 
Petition of the Parishioners of the Parishes of St. Clement 
Danes f St. Dunstanes in the IVest^ St. Andrews^ Holbome^ 
zxiASt Giles in the Cqunty of Middlesex^ in or neare 
unto Lincolfis Inne Fields. 

"Sheweth. That whereas your Petitioners with 
other Inhabitants of the said Parishes^ have to their 
great cbmfort, health, and benefit, time out of mind, 
enjoyed free liberty to walke, recreate, and disport them- 
selves with all kinds of lawfull qxercises; as likewise 
to Traine, Muster, and dry Cloathes in three waste Com- 
mon fields, called by the names of Purse fields Pickets 
fields and Cup fields adjoining to the West side of the 
Honourable Society of Lincolne's inne. And whereas 
by the Statute of 35 Eliz. c. 6, and sundry Proclama- 
tions both of Queene Elizabeth, King James, and King 
Charles^ all New Buildings (but on old foundations) 
within three miles of any of the Gates of t/te City of 
London, and tJu inclosing and taking in of any part of 
the Commons or waste grounds within t/tat distance, here- 
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^fore used for training or mustering of SouldierSy shoot- 
tgy walkings or otJur recreations, for the comfort and 
ealth of tlu inJtabitants of tlu said City and Suburbs 
ureof Iiave been prohibited under severe penalties ; and 
ach New Buildings thereby, as also by the Statutes of 
7 Eliz. c. 5, 2 1 Jacobi c. 34, by divers judgements in 
tar C/iamber, and other His Majesties Courts of justice, 
nd by the fudges of the Kings Bench in many late 
larges to the Grand Jury of Middlesex, declared to be 
dblique Nusances to the said City and this whole King- 
^me, and that of so high and dangerous consequence, 
lat by the wisdome of Queene Elizabeth, K'mg fames, 
-\d sundry Parliaments in their Reignes, they have been 
Trticularly by name excepted out of divers generall 
*nrliamentary Pardons, as no way fit to be dispensed 
ith in the least degree. 

"Yet one William Newton, Gent, for his owne 
rivate lucre, contrary to the said Statutes, Proclama- 
ons and judgements, hath by himselfe and his Assignes, 
ithin five or six yeeres last past, erected very many 
uildings on new foundations, (inhabited for the most 
art by Popish Recusants) in som^ v^htvQoi Masses diVQ 
sually said, and caused many thousand loads of Dung 
nd Dirt to be laid in the said Fields, (now used as a 
ommon lay stall) and made a common Horse poole 
herein : by means whereof your Petitioners are much 
indred, and almost quite deprived of their former liberty 
f Walking, Training, drying of Cloathes, and recreating 
lemselves in the said fields, the waies over them have 
ecome founderous and impassable in wet weather ; the 
ire corrupted, the Sewers surcharged and choaked up, 
ie poore of their Parishes like to be much encreased ; 
mdry Papists, Forrainers, leud idle wicked persons har- 
Dured amongst them. Ale houses, Tavemes, Tobacco 
lops, Baudy houses, and other places of disorder 
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multiplied ; the prises of all provision, Timber and fuel! 
greatly enhanced, infectious diseases propagated, new 
streets uncleansed, their Churches disabled to conteine 
halfe the Parishioners, their Parishes made uncapable of. 
good government, trading decayed, and the City and 
Countrey much impoverished. 

" Therefore they most humbly pray this Honourable 
House^ to take the premises and these their grievances 
into your grave and serious considerations, to prevent all 
new buildings by him intended for the future, within 
the said P^ields and Parishes; and to afford them such 
speedy rcliefc herein, as unto your wisdomes shall seem 
most meet. And your Petitioners shall, &c." 

It would seem that this petition did not meet with 
much success, for if we look at the 1654 niap, we find that 
although much circumscribed, these fields are still un- 
enclosed ; and in the map taken after the great fire, they 
are enclosed, and have cross footpaths. Strype, coming 
still later, says of them : " LincoMs Inn Fields^ a very 
curious spacious Place, with an excellent Air^ and tliere- 
fore garnished with three Rows of very good Houses, 
very well inhabited, viz. Portugal Row on the South 
side, the Arched Roiv on the West side, and Holborn^ or 
Netvman's Row on the North side. Of which the two 
first arc very large, and for the generality taken up by 
the Nobility and Gentry, The East side lieth open to 
Lincolns Inn Garden^ which gives a delightful Prospect 
to the Inhabitants : It is a great Thoroughfare both for 
Horse and T'oot ; and hath these Places for Passage ; on 
the North side is great Tiirnstile Alley ; a great Thorough- 
fare which leadeth into Holborn, a place inhabited by 
Shoemakers, Sempsters^ and Milleners ; for which it is of 
a considerable Trade and well noted ; at the Entrance of 
this Alley, and on the Back side of Holborn Rozv^ is 
Whetstone Park, once famous for its infamous and vicious 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Lincoln's Inn Fields, early Eighteenth Century — Babington's Execu- 
tion — That of Lord William Russell — The Fields enclosed and 
built round — Their previous State — Mr. Povy's House — New- 
castle House — Little Queen Street — Charles and Mary Lamb — 
The Gordon Riots — Mr. Maberl/s House wrecked — Trial. 

In the reign of George L Lincoln's Inn Fields, according 
to Gay, in his Trivia^ was no safe place after dark : 

"Where Lincoln^ s Inn^ wide Space, is raiPd around. 
Cross not with vent'rous Step ; there oft' is found 
The lurking Thief, who, while the Day light shone, 
Made the Walls echo with his begging Tone : 
That Crutch which, late, Compassion mov'd, shall wound 
Thy bleeding Head, and fell thee to the Ground. 
Though thou art tempted by the Link-man's Call, 
Yet trust him not along the lonely Wall ; 
In the Mid-way he'll quench the flaming Brand, 
And share the Booty with the pilfring Band. 
Still keep the publick Streets, where oily Rays 
Shot from the Crystal Lamp, o'erspread the Ways.** 

Again, we have evidence that Lincoln's Inn Fields 
was the haunt of the vagrant in the Spectator^ No. 6. 
Sir Roger is reported as saying : " Scarecrow the beggar 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, who disabled himself in his right 
leg, and ask alms all day to get himself a warm supper 
and a trull at night, is not half so despicable a wretch, 
as such a man of sense. The beggar has no relish above 
sensations : he finds rest more agreeable than motion ; 
and, while he has a warm fire and his doxy, never 
reflects that he deserves to be whipped." These beggars, 
after the Restoration, pretended to have been old king's 
soldiers who had been disabled in one of the battles with 
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Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, in his History of his own 
Time, " Tillotson and I went in the coach with him to 
the place of execution. Some of the crowd that filled 
the streets wept, while others insulted ; he was touched 
with the tenderness that the one gave him, but did not 
seem at all provoked by the other. He was singing 
psalms a great part of the way ; and said he hoped to 
sing better very soon. As he observed the great crowds 
of people all the way, he said to us, * I hope I shall 
quickly see a much better assembly.' When he came to 
the scaffold he walked about it four or five times. Then 
he turned to the sheriffs, and he delivered his paper. . . . 
After he had delivered this paper he prayed by himself; 
then Tillotson prayed with him. After that he prayed 
again by himself; and then undressed himself, and laid 
his head on the block, without the least change of coun- 
tenance ; and it was cut off at two strokes." 

Pennant says that Lincoln's Inn Fields would have 
been one of our most beautiful squares had it been built 
on a regular plan. The disposition of those grounds was, 
in 1618, by a Commission from the King, entrusted to 
the care of the Lord Chancellor Bacon, the Earls of 
Pembroke, Worcester, Arundel, and numbers of other 
noblemen and principal gentry. In the Commission it 
shows forth " That more public works, near and about 
the City of London, had been undertaken in the sixteen 
years of that reign, than in ages heretofore; and that 
the grounds called Lincolne's Inn Fields were very much 
planted round with dwellings of noblemen and gentle- 
men of qualitie ; but at the same time, it was deformed 
by cottages and mean buildings, encroachments on the 
fields, and nusances to the neighbourhood. The Com- 
missioners were therefore directed to reform those griev- 
ances ; and according to their discretion, to frame and 
reduce those fields (called in the Statute of the 8th of 
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Geo. II. c. 26, Cup Field and Purse field) both for sweetness, 
uniformitie, and comeliness, into such walks, partitions, or 
other plottes, and in such sorte, manner and forme, both 
for publique health and pleasure, as by the said Inigo 
Jones is or shall be accordingly drawn, by way of map." 

This was very well meant, but it was not carried out, 
and as we have seen by the Petition of 1645, the com- 
mon land was being encroached on, and the place made 
a receptacle for filth and rubbish. If we look at the map 
taken after the great fire we shall see that a square is 
enclosed, but I take it, only by wooden pailings, for it 
was not enclosed by iron railings until I73S- In the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1773 (p. 387) I find, in a 
life of Sir Joseph Jekyl : "About the year 1736 he was 
rode over in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and hurt his hip, 
which was the occasion of that place being enclosed 
with iron rails, and beautified ; before which it was 
a receptacle for rude fellows, to air horses, and many 
robberies were committed in it." The Act of Parliament 
quoted by Pennant was passed in I73S» and is called 
"An Act to enable the present and future proprietors and 
inhabitants of the houses in Lincoln s Inn Fields, in the 
County of Middlesex, to make a rate on themselves, for 
raising money sufficient to enclose, clean, and adorn the 
said fields." It was an agreement between Sir William 
Cowper, Robert Henley, and James Cowper, of the one 
part, and certain trustees of Lincoln's Inn of the other 
part, whereby in consideration of Sir W. C, etc., having 
permission to build, and extend Portugal Row and 
Newman's Row, they were to level the fields, which were 
to be " planned, cast into grass plotts and gravel walks 
of convenient breadth, railed all along on each side, and 
set with rows of trees, according to a plott or model 
thereto annexed." This was to be done within two 
years. Further on in the Act it describes the then 
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state of the Fields. " And whereas the said great square 
now called Lincoln's Inn Fields^ situate in the several 
parishes of Saint Giles in the Fields^ Saint Clement Danes^ 
and Saint Andrew Holbourn^ in the County of Middlesex ^ 
hath for some years past laid waste and in great 
disorder, whereby the same has become a receptacle 
for rubbish, dirt, and nastiness of all sorts, brought 
thither : and laid not only by the inhabitants of the said 
field, but many others, which has not been removed or 
taken away by the several scavengers of the parishes 
wherein the said fields are situate as aforesaid ; but, 
also, for want of proper fences to inclose the same, great 
mischiefs have happened to many of his Majesty's sub- 
jects going about their lawful occasions, several of whom 
have been killed, and others hurt and maimed by horses, 
which have been from time to time aired and rode in 
the said fields ; and, by reason of the said fields being 
kept open, many wicked and disorderly persons have 
frequented and met together therein, using unlawful 
sports and games, and drawing in and enticing young 
persons into gaming, idleness, and other vicious courses ; 
and vagabonds, common beggars, and other disorderly 
persons resort therein, where many robberies, assaults, 
outrages, and enormities have been, and continually are 
committed, notwithstanding the watch or guard allowed 
by the several parishes, wherein the said fields are situate, 
for preventing the same ; and, whereas the south, west, 
and north parts of the said fields are incompassed with 
houses, many of which are inhabited by the owners and 
proprietors thereof, who, with the other inhabitants, 
cannot go to and from their respective habitations in the 
night season without danger, and therefore are desirous 
to prevent any mischiefs for the future, and to inclose, 
clean, repair, and beautify the said fields in a graceful 
manner, and are willing and desirous that an adequate 
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It was built about the year 1686 by the Marquis of 
Fowis, and called Powis House, and afterwards sold to 
the late noble ownen The architect was Captain William 
Winde* It is said that Government had it once in con- 
templation to have bought and settled it officially on the 
Great Seal. At that time it was inhabited by the Lord 
Keeper, Sir Nathan Wright." The Marquis of Powis 
here spoken of followed the fortunes of James li., and 
was by him rewarded with the empty title of Duke of 
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Powis. This house was for many years the headquarters 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, until 
their removal to Northumberland Avenue. 

Turning down Great Queen Street, on the right lead- 
ing into Holborn, is Little Queen Street, now destroyed 
in order to make Kingsway ; a street not remarkable for 
much, and chiefly memorable for the Lamb tragedy. 
Charles Lamb, the essayist, then (1796) lived with his 
family in this street. They were poor, Charles's salary 
as a clerk in the India House, and what his sister could 
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earn by needlework, in addition to the interest on some 
small legacies, forming their sole means of subsistence. 
His father was old, and sinking into his dotage; his 
mother was an invalid, with apparently a strain of 
insanity. Mary Lamb was overworked, and the con- 
tinued strain and anxiety began to tell upon her mind. 
On 22nd September 1796 a terrible blow fell upon the 
family. Mary Lamb, irritated with a little apprentice 
girl who was working in the family sitting-room, snatched 
a knife from the table, pursued the child round the room, 
and finally stabbed her mother, who had interposed in 
the girl's behalf. The wound was instantly fatal, Charles 
being at hand only in time to wrest the knife from his 
sister, and prevent further mischief. An inquest was 
held, and a verdict found of temporary insanity. Mary 
Lamb would, in the ordinary course, have been transferred 
to a public lunatic asylum, but interest was made with 
the authorities, and she was given into the custody of 
her brother, then only just of age, who undertook to be 
her guardian, an oflfice which he discharged, under the 
gravest difficulties and discouragements, for the remainder 
of his life. Needless to say, the family at once left the 
neighbourhood. 

I do not suppose there is one of my readers who has 
not read in Barnaby Rudge the story of the Lord George 
Gordon Riots in 1780, and I am not going to retell the 
tale, except in so far as it refers to the district that I 
chronicle, and all I shall have to say on the subject is 
taken from authentic and contemporary sources. For 
instance, here is something relating to Little Queen 
Street, taken from a Narrative of the Riots by William 
Vincent, of Gray's Inn : " It is impossible to give any 
adequate description of the events of Wednesday. Notice 
was sent round to the public prisons of the King's Bench, 
Fleet, etc., by the Mob, at what time they would come 
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and burn them down. The same kind of infernal 
humanity was exercised towards Mr. Langdale, a dis- 
tiller in Holborn, and several other Romish individuals. 
Three boys went through the streets, and in particular 
down Holborn, in the middle of the day, with iron bars, 
got from the railing before Lord Mansfield's house, ex- 
torting money at every shop, huzzaing and shouting * No 
Popery ! ' and though numbers were passing and re-pass- 
ing, the inhabitants durst not refuse them money, nor 
durst any body attempt to secure them, to have them 
punished. Small parties of the like daring nature were 
formed in other parts, and the whole city was laid under 
contribution. One man in particular was mounted on 
horseback, and refused to take anything but gold. Two 
men, in the broad day, not contented with the former 
mischief, got into Mr. Maberly's house in Queen Street, 
and staid for upwards of an hour, knocking down the 
wainscoating, and every bit of wood work they could, 
with safety to themselves; and though a great many 
peaceable well dressed people looked on, no one molested 
them. In the afternoon all the shops were shut, and 
bits of blue silk, by way of flags, hung out at most 
houses, with the words * No Popery ! ' chalked on the 
doors and shutters, by way of deprecating the fury of 
the insurgents, from which no person thought himself 
secure." 

We find the trial of two persons for the destruction 
of Mr. Maberly's house in the Old Bailey Sessions 
Papers : " James Murray and Samuel Wallis were in- 
dicted for that they, together with fifty other persons, 
and more, did unlawfully, riotously, and tumultuously 
assemble on the 6th of June, to the disturbance of the 
publick peace, and pull down the dwelling-house of 
Stephen Maberly, against the form of the statute, etc. 

" Thomas Aldis sworn. I am a journey man to Mr. 
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Maberly. On Monday, the fifth of June, about fifty 
people assembled before Mr. Maberly's house, and began 
to throw stones at it; they broke the windows in the 
fore part of the house. They destroyed some part of 
the parlour, which was not furnished, but was fitting up. 
The next day Mr. Maberly had some boards put up to 
prevent any one's coming into the house ; on that even- 
ing, which was the Tuesday, there assembled about two 
hundred people before the house, and pulled the house 
to pieces. Mr. Maberly concealed his goods in the 
cellar, under the shop. The mob continued there from 
Tuesday night till Wednesday about two o'clock. I was 
in the shop. I saw a person ; I do not know who it 
was, with an iron bar in his hand, tearing up the floor 
of the shop ; when they had got the floor up, they found 
the goods and stock in trade. They carried them into 
the street and burned them. 

" What number of people were in the house at that 
time? — I believe about one hundred. 

" Could you distinguish any of them so as to know 
them again ? — I do not think I could. 

" Did they tear all the floor up that night ? — No, there 
is some left now. They tore up about 15 or 1 6 foot of 
the floor ; it was chiefly destroyed on the Tuesday. 

" Thomas Barber sworn. I am an officer of the 
excise. 

" Was you in Little Queen Street on Wednesday, the 
7th of June? — I was there. 

" What was the occasion of your going there ? — A 
gentleman acquainted with Mr. Maberly's brother was in 
company with me, and asked me if I would go there ; 
he went to Great Queen Street; he would not go fur- 
ther. I said I would go to the house ; this was about 
five in the afternoon. When I came to the publick 
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CHAPTER XXII 

Great Queen Street — Oldwick Close and Aldewych — Freemason's 
Tavern and Hall — Chancellor's Mace stolen — Notables living 
in the Street — Sardinia Street— Gordon Riots and the Chapel — 
Trial — The King's Birthday kept in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Of Great Queen Street, Parton, writing in 1822, says: 
" Great Queen Street bounds this division (St. Giles' 
Parish) on the south, and merits particular mention. 
This now handsome and spacious street stands on the 
site of the common footpath which anciently separated 
the south part, or Oldwick Close, properly so called, 
from the northern division of Aldewych, latterly called 
White Hart Close, which extended to Holborn. Its 
south side seems to have been built on, in a loose, 
straggling manner, near the close of Elizabeth's reign, 
from which it might have been called Queen Street ; but 
there were no houses of consequence erected on it, until 
the reign of James I., when Inigo Jones is supposed to 
have been the architect of several of its best buildings, 
which were, afterwards, inhabited by persons of the first 
quality. This alteration took place about the time he 
laid out Lincoln's Inn Square, to which it forms a grand 
avenue. Pawlet House, Cherbury House, and Conway 
House were among these noble mansions, and are still 
remaining. And Mr. Pennant conjectures, some of the 
other houses, with brick plasters and architectural orna- 
ments, to be works of the same master, whose classical 
taste they would certainly not discredit. * Queen Street * 
(says Hatton, 1708)* is a pleasant broad street, on the 
south side whereof are very good buildings and uniform.' 
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And Strype : * Queen Street, almost opposite to Long 
Acre, which, after a narrow entrance openeth itself, and 
falleth into Lincoln's Inn Fields. It is a street graced 
with a goodly row of large uniform buildings on the 
south side, inhabited by nobility and gentry. But the 
north side is but indifferent, nor in consequence so well 
inhabited.'" 

[Par parenthese^ and because I have Parton open at 
the place. I had better give a portion of what he says 
about Oldwick Close : " The south end of Aldewych, 
or Aldewych Field, contained part of the land called 
Sprettony, on the east ; the Croft, or small close, called 
La Ilale^ and a field called Layficld adjoining ; the whole 
consisting of about eight acres of land. These were 
situate in St. Giles' parish, and occupied the north and 
east parts of the Campum de Aldewych. The south side 
(containing also about eight acres) lay in the parish of 
St. Clement Danes. The whole of this land (forming 
the third division of the parish) had by various grants 
come into the possession of St. Giles' Hospital before its 
suppression, and was included in the exchange between 
Radcliffe and Henry VIII. ; not that it is mentioned in 
that or any subsequent instrument by name, as, indeed, 
are few of the parochial lands, but it probably formed 
part of the eighteen acres mentioned there, to belong to 
the White Hart,^ behind which it lay. On the sale and 
dispersion of the Hospital estates, Aldewych field or 
close came into the possession of the Holford family, a 
descendant of which, Henry Holford, Esq., held it in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I., at the same time that 
Sir Henry Drury, Knight, held the south end, or St. 
Clement's half. . . . From Henry Holford and his heirs, 
part of the above land, probably by purchase, came into 
possession of Sir Edward Stradling and other persons, 

* See page 278. 
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about the beginning of the reign of Charles I., who built 
various residences on it Houses had, however, been 
previously raised on the side next the highway ; together 
with the playhouse called The Cockpit Theatre. Both 
sides of Princes Street,^ also (which was anciently a path 
dividing Aldewych field between the two parishes of 
St. Giles and St. Clement), had been built on as early as 
the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth, or at the very 
beginning of the reign of her successor. About this 
time the spot had acquired the name of Oldwick Close, 
and had 1 4 houses standing on its west end, or the east 
side of the present Drury Lane, as well as a second 
theatre called The Phoenix, which succeeded that of the 
Cockpit, which was demolished in the year 1 6 1 7. 

"A few years later, viz. 1629, Oldwick Close is thus, 
in part, described : * All that piece of ground containing 
two acres, part of Oldwick Close, on the north side 
towards Queen Street, with a ditch ; on the east towards 
Lincoln's Inn, with a common sewer ; on the south with 
a ditch or fence, dividing it from other part of Oldwick 
Close, then before demised to John 1 fiery; and on the 
west, towards the back side of Drury Lane, with a ditch, 
or mud wall.' This plot of ground, in 1632, was in the 
possession of Sir Edward Stradling, and the celebrated 
Sir Kenelm Digby, the former of whom, in another deed 
of the same date, is said to have then recently built on 
his part, *a fair mansion-house with stables and out- 
houses.' 

" From the above extracts, a tolerably correct idea 
may be formed of the appearance of Oldwick Close 
previously to its being built on. In 1633, Sir Edward 
Stradling sold to one George Gage * so much of the said 
piece of ground as did lie between the said Sir Kenelm 

' Renamed Kcnible Street in 1878, when Duke Street was renamed 
Sardinia Street. 
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Digby's partition wall, and the partition wall dividing 
the said Sir Edward Stradling's own ground, together 
with the mansion-house, stables,\&c. And in 1638 he 
leased to Dr. Gifford, for the term of 500 years, all the 
remainder of his portion of the above land, not sold to 
Gage. The whole of the above premises (as well Sir 
Kenelm Digby's as Sir Edward Stradling's) together 
with the * mansion-house, barns, coach-houses, and other 
buildings, yards, orchards, gardens,' &c., were, in the year 
165 I, in the possession of Humphrey Weld, Esq., many 
years a magistrate for this district, and ancestor of the 
respectable family of the Welds, of Lulworth Castle, 
who, almost immediately, began to lay out, on each side 
of his own residence, the street which now bears his 
own name, corruptly called Wild Street ; the whole east 
side of which, from an inscription on a tablet at one end 
of it, appears to have been finished in 1653. Other 
erections speedily followed these; and, in 1688, mention 
is made in another deed of * a piece of ground leased to 
Robert Gifford, and the buildings thereon, except the 
several houses and stables therein particularly mentioned, 
and the houses fronting Weld Street (/>. on the opposite 
or western side of the way) and also the houses in Duke 
Street/"] 

Going westward from Lincoln's Inn Fields, we notice 
on the south side the noble buildings of Freemason's 
Tavern and Hall. These were originally one, but are 
now separate buildings, the Grand Lodge buildings with 
its offices for Masonic Charities, Grand Secretary's Office, 
etc. etc., being on the west side of the tavern, and face 
Great Queen Street, the Hall being in the rear. The 
first Hall, which was behind the tavern, was commenced 
1st May 1775, from the design of Thomas Sandby, R.A., 
and ;^5000 was raised by a Tontine towards its cost. 
It was opened and dedicated in solemn form 23rd May 
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1776, Lord Petre being Grand Master. It was con- 
siderably altered, and partly rebuilt about 1866, and it 
now stands as then. 

We cannot now identify the houses of the celebrities 
who lived in this street, although we know that Lord 
Herbert's residence, Cherbury House, was near the 
corner of Weld Street. Another famous dweller here 
was Sir Heneage Finch, Lord Chancellor, and afterwards 
Earl of Nottingham. Peter Cunningham in his Hand- 
book of London is answerable for the following : " Through 
these fields (Lincoln's Inn) in the reign of Charles IL, 
Thomas Sadler, a well-known thief, attended by his 
confederates, made his mock procession at night with 
the mace and purse of Lord Chancellor Finch, which 
they had stolen from the Lord Chancellor's closet in 
Great Queen Street, and were carrying off to their 
lodging in Knightrider Street. One of the confederates 
walked before Sadler, with the mace of the Lord Chan- 
cellor exposed on his shoulders ; while another, equally 
prominent, follows after him carrying the Chancellor's 
purse. For this theft Sadler was executed at Tyburn." 
On 7th November 1677 Anthony-a- Wood enters in his 
Diary : " About one in the morning the Lord Chancellor 
Finch his mace was stolen out of his house in Queen 
Street. The seal lay under his pillow, so the thief 
missed it. The famous thief that did it was Thomas 
Sadler, soon after taken and hanged for it at Tyburn." 

For the following list of notables who lived in Great 
Queen Street I am indebted to Thombury and Walford's 
Old and New London, Sir Thomas Fairfax dated a 
printed proclamation from Great Queen Street, 12th 
February 1648, and is supposed, on that account, to 
have lived in the street. George Digby, second Earl of 
Bristol, lived here, as Evelyn says: "26th May 1671.. 
The Earl of Bristol's house, in Queen Street (Lincoln's 
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Inn Fields), was taken for the Commissioners of Trade 
and Plantations, and furnished with rich hangings of the 
King's. It consisted of seven rooms on a floor, with a 
loi^g gallery, gardens, &c." And we get a glimpse of 
the great men who met there, for he goes on : " This 
day we met ; the Duke of Buckingham, Earl of Lauder- 
dale, Lord Culpepper, Sir George Carteret, Vice-Cham- 
berlain, and myself had the oaths given us by the Earl 
of Sandwich, our President. It was to advise and counsel 
His Majesty, to the best of our abilities, for the well 
governing of his Foreign Plantations, &c., the form very 
little differing from that given to the Privy Council. We 
then took our places at the Board in the Council Chamber, 
a very large room furnished with atlases, maps, charts, 
globes, &c. Then came the Lord Keeper, Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, Karl of Arlington, Secretary of State, Lord 
Ashley, Mr. Treasurer, Sir John Trevor, the other Secre- 
tary, Sir John Duncomb, Lord Allington, Mr. Grey, son 
of the Lord Grey, Mr. Henry Broncker, Sir Humphry 
Winch, Sir John Finch, Mr. Waller, and Colonel Titus, 
of the Bedchamber, with Mr. SHngsby, Secretary to the 
Council, and two Clerks of the Council, who had all been 
sworn two days before. Being all set, our Patent was 
read, and then the additional Patent, in which was recited 
this new establishment ; then was delivered to each a 
copy of the Patent and instructions ; after which we pro- 
ceeded to business." 

At Conway House, in this street, lived Lord Conway, 
an able soldier, defeated by the Scotch at Newburn. In 
the year 1733 the Earl of Rochford lived in Great Queen 
Street ; here, too, about that time, lived Lady Dinely 
Goodyer, and Mrs. Kitty Clive, the actress. Sir Martin 
•Ffolkes, an eminent scholar and antiquary, was born here 
in 1690. He was a great numistatist, and the first 
President of the Society of Antiquaries. It is recorded 
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that, in 173S. Ry^n» the comedian, whose name was 
well known in connection with " Bartlemy Fair,'* wzs 
attacked in this street at midnight by a footpad, %vho 
fired a pistol in his face, severely wounding htm in the 
jaw. and robbed him of his sword. He was hurt so badly, 
that a performance was given at Covent Garden for his 
benefit, when the Prince of Wales sent him a purse of a 
hundred ^ineas. 

At No. 52 lived Sir Robert Strange, the eminent 






OLD HOUSES IN GREAT OUEKN STREET— 1S46. 

historical engraver, and adherent of Prince Charles 
Edward, "the Young Pretender." He died in 1792, 
and here his widow resided for some years afterwards. 
Another artist of renown who lived in this street \i*as 
John Opie, R.A. He was living here in 1791, w^hen his 
popularity was at its highest. In Opie*s Memoirs we 
get a glimpse of the condition of Great Queen Street, 
when the roadway was sometimes blocked up with the 
carriages of his sitters* The great painter removed ill 
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1792 ; and by the end of the century the street was no 
longer fashionable, the polite world having migrated 
westward. What the street was like we may imagine 
by the two old houses left us, and shown in this illustra- 
tion. They are on the south side, Great Wild Street 
being to the right of the picture, and Lincoln's Inn Fields 
to the extreme left; No. 55 is over New Yard, In this 
lived James Hoole, the translator of Tasso, Metastasio, 
and Ariosto. Born in London in 1727, he devoted his 
leisure hours to literary pursuits, especially to the study 
of the Italian language, of which he made himself a 
perfect master. He was the author of three original 
tragedies, Cynts^ Timantkesy and Cleonice^ which were 
acted at Covent Garden, also of some poems and a life 
of John Scott of Amwell, the Quaker poet. With Hoole 
lived Hudson, the painter, Sir Joshua Reynolds' master. 
In one of these two houses died, in 1766, Worlidge, an 
artist of some celebrity^ who was famous for his etchings 
after the manner of Rembrandt. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan lived in it for some years ; many of the letters 
in Moore's Life are addressed to him here. How long 
Sheridan remained is not known, but it is related that 
he passed the day in seclusion at his house in Great 
Queen Street, on the occasion of Garrick s funeral, in 
1779. The beautiful ** Perdita," Mrs. Robinson, the 
quondam favourite of George iv. when IVince of Wales, 
appears to have lived in this house, shortly after her 
marriage in 1773; she describes the house in her 
Memoirs as "a large, old-fashioned mansion, the pro- 
perty of the widow of Mr, Worlidge/' 

Turning down Great Wild Street, we come to Sardinia 
Street, a squalid thoroughfare, which fully deserves its 
fate of being improved off the map of London. No one 
would care to go down it were it not for the Church of 
St Anselm and St. Cecilia, which is on the south side 
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of the entrance to the street through the archway leading 
from Lincoln's Inn Fields. This is the oldest of the 
metropolitan places of worship now in the hands of the 
Roman Catholics in London, having been built in 1648. 
During the existence of the penal laws against Roman 
Catholics, the entrance to it was through the house of 
the Sardinian ambassador, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and 
it is very often now called the ** Sardinian Chapel." On 
the 2nd June 1780 it was the scene of riot. and pillage 
by a section of Lord George Gordon's supporters, who 
on that evening destroyed both this chapel and that 
belonging to the Bavarian embassy, in Warwick Street, 
Golden Square. The only reliable account of it is from 
the Sessions papers. At the Sessions held on Wednes- 
day, 28th June 1780, and following days, " George 
Simpson was indicted for that he did unlawfully, 
maliciously, wilfully, and feloniously set fire to the 
dwelling-house of Victor Amada de la Tour, commonly 
called Marquis de Cordon. 2nd Count. For setting fire 
to an out-house. 2>^d Count For setting fire to the 
house generally. June 2nd. 

"John Rogers sworn. I am a brickmaker, and live 
in Coffin Court. I came by the Sardinian ambassador's 
house between 1 1 and 1 2 o'clock. The chapel is in 
Duke Street, the house is in Lincoln's Inn Fields. I 
heard a noise in Duke Street ; coming along I saw a fire 
in the street. I came and stood at the east end of the 
chapel to look, as other spectators did ; I saw several 
people and the prisoner bringing out books, benches, 
and the lining of the chapel, and other things, and 
throwing them upon the fire. 

"Did you know the prisoner? — I never saw him, to 
my knowledge, before that night. 

"Are you sure it is he? — Yes, I stood by some 
stables facing the chapel door ; the prisoner came up 
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to me, laid hold of me by the collar, and said,'/) 

your eyeSy where are your colours ? 

"What did he mean by your colours? — My not 
having a cockade in my hat, I suppose. I told him I 
had seen Lord Mountmorres in trouble in Parlianieht 
Street, that I offered him my cockade, and his lordship 
desired me to give it to his coachman, as somebody else 
, had given him one, which I accordingly did ; I threw the 
\ prisoner over my leg, and threw him down ; I begged 
his pardon ; then he left me and went to the fire ; he 
took up 5 pieces of board, about the length of my arm, 
which were on fire, and set them against the right hand 
door-post going into the eastern door ; immediately after 
that the door-post was on fire. It was then reported 
that the military were coming. 

" You know for certain that the fire was occasioned 
by the boards he set there? — It was not on fire before 
he set the boards there, but I saw the post burning after- 
wards. When it was reported that the military were 
coming, the people who were spectators absconded, and 
I absconded myself 

" Was you the first who gave information of him ? — 
I cannot say. I told the constable if he saw such a 
person to take him. 

/"Was it on your information he was taken up? — I 
/believe it was. I got a party of soldiers, and he was 
taken to the London Hospital. 

" Did you know of any reward at that time ? — No, 
I did not know of it until I heard it mentioned by Mr. 
Chetham here. I wrote to Lord Hillborough that I 
wanted no fee or reward. 

"Do you claim the reward? — No, I never shall. I 
do not want the reward. 

"John Goodridge sworn. I am a carpenter in 
Shoe Lane ; the prisoner lodged with me three months ; 
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on Friday night, the 2nd June, he left my house about 9 in 
the evening, and was not home again till the next morn- 
ing ; I saw him the next morning about eight and nine 
o'clock. I asked him, George^ where have you been all 
night? He said. Master^ I have been to the fire, I said, 
George^ you liad better been at your work or fitting for 
your worky and not lie out of my house, I asked what 
fire? He said, at the Danish ambassadors; he said, 

D my eyes^ master^ we have burnt it down^ we have 

had fine fun ! and then he said he would go home to 
bed ; he said, if you live two or three days longer you will 
see lialf London pn Fire, He went home, and went to 
bed ; he lay till two or three o'clock in the afternoon ; 
he got up again and did a little work till about 7 ; he 
said he was so ill he could not do any more that night, 
but that, if I chose, he would do a little in the morning 
to make his work up, which he did ; he had some roll 
and tea for breakfast, and went to bed on Sunday all 
day; on the Sunday night he came out about 8 or 9 
o'clock ; he said he would go out and get him something 
to drink and go to bed, which he did. 

"John Bates sworn. I am a carpenter. 

" Do you know the situation of the Sardinian ambas- 
sador's chapel and house ? — Yes. 

" Is the chapel joining to the house ? — Yes it is, on 
the north side. 

" Is there any communication between the house and 
the chapel ? — There is on the south side a covered passage, 
which leads from the south side of the house, from the 
one pair of stairs ; underneath that is a place for bottles, 
for the use of the butler ; and there was a door into the 
chapel below stairs from the butler's closet, which is now 
closed up ; there is also a communication on the north 
side, which goes into the sacristy, for the servants and 
other people to go into the chapel. 
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" Does the chapel appear to be of equal date with 
the house? — The chapel was built in the year 1763 ; it 
had been burnt down. 

" Is the chapel now burnt down entirely? — The north 
side of it is injured by the fire, the galleries are injured ; 
and, I believe, six pillars were burnt, and a part of the 
floor. 

"The chapel was built since the house? — In the 
year 1763 when the chapel was built, these communi- 
cations, as I understand, were made, which were not 
before. 

"It might be separated from the house without 
injuring the house at all ? — Yes. 

" Take away the chapel, and make windows of the 
doors, and the house will be complete? — Yes, they were 
windows before ; they are taken out and reversed, and 
put on the south side. 

" As a builder, do you suppose this chapel a dwelling- 
house, or a building adjoining to a house? — I look upon 
it as a building adjoining to a house." 

This is practically all the evidence. The prisoner 
called many witnesses as to character, and was AC- 
QUITTED. 

The chapel was immediately rebuilt, and enlarged by 
adding the site of the ambassador's stable to the west 
end. 

Passing under the archway we once more enter 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, and are reminded of a little riot 
which occurred there in the reign of George I:, thus 
recorded in Misfs Journal^ 31st May 171 8: ''Keeping 
the Kin^s Birthday, — On Wednesday night, a great Mob 
gathered about a Bonfire made before the Duke of New- 
castle's House in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and flung the 
faggots about the Fields, and at the Windows ; where- 
upon, several gentlemen and the Duke's servants came 
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out with drawn swords, and wounded several of the 
Mob ; a poor woman had her eye struck out with a fire 
stick." 

The accompanying illustration shows the Sardinian 
ambassador's house which, I am happy to say, still 
exists, and the archway leading to Sardinia Street. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

Sir John Soane^s Museum — Some of its Contents— Royal College of 
Surgeons— Its Museum — Serle and his Land — Serle's Cofiee 
House— Portugal Street— "The Duke's Theatre"— Its Actors- 
Dorset Gardens Theatre — Pepys and " the Duke's Theatre." 

At No. 13, on the north side of Lincoln's Inn Fields, is 
Sir John Soane's Museum, a place not half known nor 
used, yet which is well worth a visit, if only to see the 
pictures by Hogarth therein contained. It is much 
easier of access than it used to be, as it is now open free 
from 1 1 to 5 on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, from first Tuesday in March to last Friday 
in August ; Monday and Saturday reserved for students. 
Cards for private days during the recess, and for students, 
are to be obtained from the curator at the Museum. Sir 
John Soane, who collected the contents, was the son of a 
Berkshire bricklayer ; after he left school, he is said to 
have been engaged as errand boy by George Dance, 
jun., who, observing his artistic talent, took him into his 
office, and later transferred him to that of Henry Hol- 
land. He gained medals at the Academy, and a travel- 
ling studentship. He went to Italy, remained there 
three years, and, returning to England in 1780, set up as 
architect on his own account. He designed a greater 
number of public buildings than any contemporary ; from 
the Bank of England in the City, to Chelsea Hospital at 
the western extremity ; from Walworth in the southern, 
to Regent's Park in the northern suburbs. His last work 
(1833) was the State Paper Office in St James's Park. 
He died at his house in Lincoln's Inn Fields. The 
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greater part of his collection is more suitable to the 
student of architecture than the general public, but the 
latter will appreciate Hogarth's Rakers Progress^ 8 paint- 
ings, purchased for 570 guineas; and his Election^ 4 
paintings, for 1650 guineas; also 3 pictures by Cana- 
letti, one, Tlu Grand Canal at Venice^ his chef tfceuvre ; 
Van Tromp's Barges entering tlie Texel, by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. ; the Study of a Head^ from one of 
Raphael's Cartoons — a relic saved from the wreck of 
the lost Cartoons, which remained in the possession of 
the family of the weaver who originally worked them fn 
tapestry ; also copies of two other heads from the same 
by Flaxman ; and pictures by Watteau, Fuseli, Bird, 
Westall, Turner, Calcott, Hilton, etc. Here also is the 
beautiful alabaster sarcophagus of Seti I., father of 
Rameses 11., which was discovered by Giovanni Belzoni, 
in 1 817, in a royal tomb near Thebes. It was pur- 
chased by Sir John Soane from Mr. Salt, in 1824, for 
;^2000. The entire collection cost its owner ;f 50,000. 

Several learned lawyers have lived on the south side 
of the Fields — two Lord Chancellors, Camden and 
Loughborough, Lord Chief Justice Kenybn, Sir Henry 
Gould, Serjeant Adair, etc. — and the houses Nbs. 39 
to 48 are occupied by the Royal College of Surgeons, 
which was originally built by Dance for the College, who 
removed here from their Hall on the site of the ^ew 
Sessions House, Old Bailey, at their incorporation by 
Royal Charter in 1800. It was almost entirely rebuilt 
by Barry in 1835-37, when the stone front was ex- 
tended from 84 to 108 feet. The interior contains two 
museums, a theatre, and a library. The museum, with 
Hunter's collection (purchased from his widow for ;^i 5,000 
by the Government, and by them presented to the CoU 
lege) as a nucleus, was erected in 1836; and the College 
has since been enlarged by adding to it the^site of the 
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Lincoln's Inn Theatre in 1848. The museum has some 
curious things in it : a fossil shell of a gigantic extinct 
armadillo ; fossil skeleton of the Mylodon, a large extinct 
sloth, from Buenos Ayres ; skeleton of a hippopotamus ; 
bones of the pelvis, tail, and left hindleg of the mighty 
Megatherium ; skeleton (8 feet high) of Charles O'Brian, 
the Irish giant, who died in 1783, aged 22 ; skeleton 
(20 inches high) of Caroline Crachani, the Sicilian dwarf, 
who died in 1824, aged 10 years; plaster casts of the 
hands of Patrick Cotter, another Irish giant, 8 feet 7 
inches high ; and hand of M. Louis, a French giant, 7 
feet 4 inches high ; one of O'Brian's gloves ; plaster 
casts of bones of the extinct bird, the Dinornis giganteus^ 
of New Zealand, which must have stood i o feet high ; 
skeleton of the gigantic extinct deer, exhumed from 
beneath a peat bog near Limerick (span of antlers 8 
feet, length of antler 7 feet 3 inches, height of skull 7 
feet 6 inches) ; great penguin from the southernmost 
point touched by Sir James Ross ; skeleton of a giraffe ; 
skeleton of the elephant Chunee, of whom we have read 
in connection with Exeter 'Change ; plaster cast of a 
young negro ; skeleton of a man who died from water 
on the brain, skull 48 inches in circumference; skulls of 
a double-headed child, born in Bengal, who lived to be 
four years old, when it was killed by the bite of a cobra ; 
skeleton whose joints are anchylosed, or rendered im- 
movable, by unnatural splints of bones growing out in 
all directions ; " The shaft case " ; the chest of a man 
impaled by the shaft of a chaise, the first tug hook also 
penetrating the chest, and wounding the left lung — the 
patient recovered, and survived the injury eleven years ; 
the preparation of the chest is side by side with the 
shaft; iron pivot of a try sail which, in the London 
Docks, 26th February 1831, was driven through the 
body of John Taylor, a seaman, and passed obliquely 
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through the heart and left lung, pinning him to the 
deck — he was carried to the London Hospital, where he 
recovered in five months, so as to walk from the Hospital 
to the College and back again, and he ultimately re- 
turned to his duties as a seaman ; wax cast of the band 
uniting the bodies of the Siamese twins. Among the 
mummies is the first wife of Martin van Butchell ; also a 
sitting mummy, supposed to be of a Peruvian nobleman 
who immolated himself with his wife and child some 
centuries ago. The museum is open to fellows and 
members. 

At the eastern end of the south side of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields is Serle Street, so called from Mr. Henry Serle, a 
Bencher of Lincoln's Inn who, according to Diprose, 
" built Serle Court, now called New Square, but formerly 
known as Little Lincoln's Inn Fields, and originally 
Fickets Field.^ We also find he was engaged with a 
person named Clark, who had some claims upon the 
property which was settled by an agreement dated 34th 
year of Charles II. This fixed the property of the 
parties, and Mr. Serle was permitted to build on the 
field. He appears to have acquired much property in 
this neighbourhood, but ultimately became greatly in- 
volved, as the following extract from the Autobiography 
of Sir Jo/m Bramston will show : — 

" * In the beginning of the month of December, this 
yeare, 1 690, among the notes of the House of Commons 
printed, I found an engrossed Bill sent down from the 
Lords for the transferring the estate of Mr. Henry 
Serle unto the Lord Chandos and Mr. Vincent, trustees 
for an infant, his heire, then out of England, for the pay- 
ment of Mr. Serle by selling the lands. I was in the 
Bill concerned thus — There is a field by Lincoln's Inn, 
called Ficket Field, or by the most, and vulgarly Little 

^ See Agas' Map. 
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Lincoln's Inn Field. Sir John Birkenhead, the same 
person that in the war against Charles i. writ the Mer- 
curius AulicuSy atid after the return of King Charles II, 
was Master of Requests to His Majesty ;^a man wittie, 
well learned, but he had some qualities not conunend^ 
able,^ — he had purchased in fee some parts of a field 
called Picket Field, and other parts he had a long lease 
of. He beinge indebted, and haveing some kindred of 
his name, he demises by will the said field to Randolph 
Birkenhead, and to Rupert Birkenhead and their heires, 
to the intent that they should pay his debts and legacies, 
and if they did not pay his debts and legacies within 
six months after his decease, or refuse to execute the 
trust, then he devised his lands to Sir Richard Mason 
and Francis Beamshon, Sergeant at Law, his executors, 
and their heires. Within the time the Birkenlieads sell 
all the estate to Mr. Henry Serle, subject to Sir John's 
debts. He pays the debts and legacies. Soon after this 
Mr. Serle died intestate, much in debt, and his land all 
mortgaged.' " 

At the corner of Serle and Portugal Streets stood 
Serle's Coffee House, a great house of resort for young 
barristers, and is noticed by Addison in the Spectator^ 
No. 49. It seems to have changed into a tavern or 
eating-house ; for in the Epicure's Almanack for 1 8 1 5 it 
is so described as being " kept by Mr. Hewitt, who takes 
constant care to have his larder well replenished, and his 
stock pots temptingly filled with excellent soup. The 
house and its accommodations are of the first order and 
respectability." 

This street did not get the name of " Portugal " until 
" Portugal Row " ceased to be known by that epithet, 
and was merged in the generic term of " Lincoln's Inn 
Fields." Strype says of it: "On the Back Side of 
Portugal Row is a Street which runneth to Lincolris Inn 
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Gate, which used to pass without a Name, but since the 
Place is increased by the new Buildings in Little Lincoln s 
Inn Fields, and the settling of the Play House, it may 
have a Name given to it, and not improperly. Play House 
Street." But, although this was a good suggestion, it 
did not take effect; and perhaps this was lucky; for, 
after the disappearance of the theatre, if renamed after 
its principal building, it might have been called " Bank- 
ruptcy Street," after the Court which was therein. 

No one can tell the story of " the Duke's Theatre," 
as it was called, better than John Downes, who in his 
advice " To the Reader " in his Roscius Anglicanus, says : 
" The Editor of the ensuing Relation, being long Con- 
versant with the Plays and Actors of the Original Com- 
pany, under the Patent of Sir William Davenant, at his 
Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, Opened there 1662. 
And as Bookkeeper^ and Prompter, continued so, till 
October 1706. He writing out all the Parts in each 
Play ; and attending every Morning to the Actors* 
Rehearsals, and their performances in Afternoons." * He 
goes on to say : " In the Reign of King Charles the First, 
there were Six Play Houses allowed in Town : The Black 
Fryars Company, His Majesty's Servants ; The Bull in 
St, Johns Street] another in Salisbury Court \ another 
called the Fortune ; another at the Globe ; and the Sixth 
at the Cock Pit in Drury Lane\ all which continued 
Acting till the beginning of the Civil Wars. The 
scattered Remnant of several of these Houses, upon King 
Charles's Restoration, Train'd a Company, who Acted 
again at the Bull, and Built them a New House in 
Gibbon's Tennis Court, in Clare Market \ in which. Two 

* Bookkeeper means here, not one who keeps accounts, but the person 
who is entrusted with and holds a Book of the Play, in order to furnish the 
performers with written parts, and to prompt them when necessary. 

* Theatres then began at 3 p.m. 
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Places they continued Acting all 1 660, 1661, 1662, and 
part of 1663. . • . Sit Wil/iam Davenant gam'd a 
Patent from the King, and created Mr. Betterton^ and all 
the rest of Rhodes s Company, the King s Servants, who 
were Sworn by my Lord Manchester^ then Lord Cham- 
berlain, to serve his Royal Highness the Duke of York 
at the Theatre in Lincohis Inn Fields. ... Sir William 
Davenanfs Women Actresses were Mrs. Davenporty 
Saunderson^ Davits^ Long, Ann Gibhs^ Norris^ Holden^ 
Jennings, Note, The first Four, being his principal 
Actresses, he boarded them at his own House. His 
Company being now compleat» Sir William, in order to 
prepare Plays to open his Theatre, it being then a- 
building in LincoMs Inn Fields, rehearsed the First and 
Second Part of the Siege of Rhodes, and the Wits ^ at 
Apothecaries Hall \ and in Spring 1662, opened his 
House with the said Plays, having new Scenes and De- 
corations, being the first time that e'er were introduced 
in England.- Mr. Better ton acted Solyman the Magni- 
ficent ; Mr. Harris, Alfonso ; Mr. Lilliston, Villerius, the 
Grand Master ; Mr. Blagden, the Admiral ; Mrs, Daven- 
port, Roxalana ; Mrs, Saunderson, lanthe. All Parts being 
justly and excellently performed, it continued acting 1 2 
days without interruption, with great applause* The 
next was The Wits : the Part of the elder Palatine per- 
formed by Mr. Betterton ; the younger Palatine, by Mr 
Harris-, Sir Morglay Thwack, by Mr. Underhill ', Lady 
Ample, by Mrs. Davenport, All the other I'arts being 
exactly Performed, it continued 8 days acting success- 
ively. The Tragedy of Hamlet, Hamlet being performed 
by Mr. Betterton ; Sir William (having seen Mr. Taylor, 
of the Black Fr}uirs Company, act it; who being in- 
structed by the Author J/r. Shakespear) taught Mr, 
Betterton in every particle of it, gain*d him esteem and 
* BoUi by D'Avcoant. * He means, in apuHu ikt4Urt, 
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reputation superlative tx) all other plays. No succeeding 
Tragedy, for several Years, got more reputation or money 
to the Company than this." 

Then follows a long list of the plays acted. " These 
being the principal, which we call Stock plays, that they 
acted from the time they open'd the Theatre in 1662 to 
the beginning of May 1665, at which time the Plague 
began to rage, the Company ceas'd acting till the Christ- 
mas after the Fire in 1 666, . . . The Company ending 
as I said with Mustapha} in May 1665, after a year and 
a halfs discontinuance they, by Command, began with 
the same play again at Court, the Christmas after the 
Fire, and from thence continued again to act at their 
Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields," 

We see that they acted by command at Court. 
Downes tells a curious story of another Royal Command. 
"This play* had wonderful success, being acted 12 days 
together, when our Company were commanded to Dover 
in May 1670. The King with all his Court meeting 
his sister, the Duchess of Orleans there. This Comedy 
and Sir Solomon Single^ pleased Madam the Duchess 
and the whole Court extremely. The French Court 
wearing then excessive short lac'd Coats ; some scarlet, 
some blew, with broad wast belts ; Mr. Nokes having at 
that time one shorter than the French fashion, to act Sir 
Archer Addle ^ in ; the Duke of Monmouth gave Mr. Nokes 
his Sword and Belt from his side, and buckled it on 
himself, on purpose to ape the French ; that Mr. Nokes 
looked more like a drest up Ape than a Sir Arthur \ 
which upon his first entrance on the stage, put the King 
and Court to an excessive laughter ; at which the French 
look'd very Shaggrin, to see themselves ap*d by such 

* By the Earl of Orrcr>'. 

- The Sullen Lovers ; or. The Impertintftts^ by Shadwell. 
^ I cannot find this character in the DramtUis Persona of the 1 668 edition. 
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a buffoon as Sir Arthur. Mn Nokes kept the Duke's 
sword to his dying day/* 

The Duke*s Theatre was drawing to a close, for at 
the time of Sir William's death (7th April 1668) a new 
theatre was being built for his company at Dorset 
Gardens. He died at his lodgings in Lincoln's Inn 
Theatre, and being poet laureate, he had a fine funeral 
Pepys says: *' 9 Ap. 1668, I up, and down to the Duke 
of York's play house, there to see, which I did, Sir W, 
Davenant s corpse carried out towards Westminster, there 
to be buried. Here were many coaches and six horses, 
and many hacknies, that made it look, methought, as if 
it w^ere the buriall of a poor poet. He seemed to have 
many children, by five or six in the first mourning coach, 
all boys." Downes thus chronicles the event : ** The Alan's 
the Master, wrote by Sir IViliiam Davenant, being the 
last play he ever wrote, he dying presently after, and 
was bury'd in Westminster Abbey, near Mr Chaucer's 
monument, our whole Company attending his funeral. 
Note^ This was the last new play that was acted in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. . . . The new Theatre in Dorset 
Garden being finished, and our Company, after Sir 
lViIiiam*s death, being under the rule and dominion of 
his widow, the Lady Davenant, Mr. Better ton^ and Mr. 
Harris (Mr. Charles Davenant y her son acting for her), 
they removed from Lincoln's Inn Fields thither; and, 
on the 9th day of November 1671, they opened their 
new theatre with Sir Martin Marall^ which continued 
three days together, with a full audience each day, not- 
withstanding it had been acted 30 days before in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, and above 4 times at Court.** 

Pepys went to the Duke's Theatre very frequently, 
and thus records seeing it soon after the opening night : 




' 6y Drydcti, but much borrowed from Molicre Etmtrdi and QutimuU's 
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" July 2. Went to Sir William Davenant's Opera ; this 
being the fourth day that it hath begun, and the first 
that I have seen it. To day was acted the second part 
of ' the Siege of Rhodes.' We staid a very great while 
for the King and the Queen of Bohemia ; and by the 
breaking of a board over our heads, we had a great deal 
of dust fall into the ladies' necks and the men's haire, 
which made good sport. The King being come, the 
scene opened ; which indeed is very fine and magni- 
ficent, and well acted, all but the Eunuche, who was so 
much out that he was hissed off the stage." 

But Pepys remembered the theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, before D'Avenant's time, for he says under 
date 20th November 1660: "Mr. Shipley and I to the 
new play house near Lincoln's Inn Fields (which was 
formerly Gibbon's tennis court) where the play of 
' Beggar's Bush ' ^ was newly begun, and so went in, and 
saw it well acted ; and here I saw, for the first time, one 
Moone,* who is said to be the best actor in the world, 
lately come over with the King ; and, indeed, it is the 
finest play house, I believe, that ever was in England." 
"3 Jan. 1 66 1. To the Theatre, where was acted 
Beggar's Bush,' it being very well done ; and here the 
first time that ever I saw women come upon .the stage." 

Pepys finds much fault with D'Avenant's theatre, 
with the plays, the actors, and the audience: "27 Dec. 

1662. Not so well pleased with the company at the 
house to day, which was full of citizens — there being 
hardly a gallant man, or woman in the house." " 2 Jan. 

1663. The house was full of citizens, and so the less 
pleasant, but that I was willing to make an end of my 
gaddings." There was a rascally cheat and adventuress 
who went by the name of the German Princess, and who 
accepted an engagement at the Duke's Theatre. "15 

^ By Beaumont and Fletcher. ^ Mohun, the celebrated actor. 
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Ap. 1664, To the Dukes house, and there saw * The 
German Princesse* acted by the woman herself; but 
never was anything so well done in earnest, worse per* 
formed in jest upon the Stage. And, indeed, the whole 
play, abating the drollery of him that acts her husband, 
is very simple, unless, here and there, a witty sprinkle or 
two." ** 4 Feb. 1667. Soon as dined, my wife and I 
out to the Duke's play house, and there saw * Heraclius,' ^ 
an excellent play, to my extraordinary content ; and the 
more from the house being very full, and great company ; 
among others, Mrs, Stewart, very fine, with her locks 
done up with puffcs, as my wife calls them ; and several 
other great ladies had their hair so, though I do not like 
it ; but my wife do mightily, but it is only because she 
sees it is the fashion. Here I saw my Lord Rochester 
and his lady, Mrs. Mallet, who hath, after all this ado, 
married him ; and, as I hear some say in the pit, it is a 
great act of charity, for he hafh no estate. But it was 
pleasant to see how ever>'body rose up when my Lord 
John Butler, the Duke of Ormond*s son, came into the 
pit towards the end of the play, who was a servant to 
\ Mrs. Mallet, and now smiled upon her, and she on him, 
i had sitting next to me, a woman, the likest my Lady 
Ca5tlemaine that ever I saw anybody like another ; but 
she is acquainted with every fine fellow, and called them 
by thdr name, Jacke and Tom, and before the end of 
the play frisked to another place," ** 7 March 1667* 
To the Duke's play house, and saw * The English 
Princesse, or Richard the Third*;' a most sad, melan- 
choly play, and pretty good ; but nothing eminent in it, 
as some tragedies are; only little Miss Davis ^ did dance 
a jig after the end of the play, and there telling the next 
day's play ; so that it comes in b)- force only to please 

* A translittion from Comeille. * By J, Caryl, 

' Afterwards mistress to Charles H. 
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the company to see her dance in boy's clothes ; and, the 
truth is, there is no comparison between Nell's dancing 
the other day at the King's house in boy's clothes and 
this, this being infinitely beyond the other." ** i Jan. 
1678. Thence I, after dinner, to the Duke of York's 
play house, and there saw * Sir Martin Mar-all ' ; which 
I have seen so often, and yet am mightily pleased with 
it, and think mighty witty, and the fullest of proper 
matter for mirth that ever was writ; and I do clearly 
see that they do improve in their acting of it Here a 
mighty company of citizens, prentices and others; and it 
makes me observe, that when I began first to be able to 
bestow a play upon myself, I do not remembdr that I 
saw so many, by half, of the ordinary prentice and mean 
people in the pit at 2s. 6d. a-piece as now ; I going for 
several years no higher than the I2d., and then the i8d. 
places, though I strained hard to go in when I did ; so 
much the vanity and prodigality of the age is to be 
observed in this particular." One more excerpt and I 
will close Pepys' reminiscences of this theatre : "21 
Dec. 1668. Thence to the Duke's play house and saw 
* Macbeth.' The King and Court there ; and we sat just 
under them and my Lady Castlemaine, and close to a 
woman that comes into the pit, a kind of a loose gossip, 
that pretends to be like her, and is so, something. And 
my wife, by my truth, appeared, I think, as pretty as 
any of them ; I never thought so much before ; and so 
did Talbot and W. Hewer, as, I heard, they said to one 
another. The King and Duke of York minded me, and 
smiled upon me, at the handsome woman near me ; but 
it vexed me to see Moll Davis, in the box over the 
King's, and my Lady Castlemaine's, look down upon the 
King, and he up to her ; and so did my Lady Castle- 
maine once, to see who it was ; but, when she saw Moll 
Davis, she looked like fire ; which troubled me." As far 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

Drury Lane Theatre burnt— Union of the two Companies— A Split 
between them — A New Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields — Re- 
moval to the Haymarket — Rich builds a New Theatre — The 
Beggar^s Of era — Riot in the Theatre — Decline and Sale of 
the Theatre — Joe Miller and his Tombstone — King's College 
Hospital— "The Old Curiosity Shop"— The "Pop Gun Plot"— 
The " Black Jack." 

The King's Company at Drury Lane were burnt out in 
January 1672, and removed to the theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, which had been vacant since the previous 
November. They opened on 26th February 1672, with 
the play of Wit tvithout Money^ one of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's best. They played here till the end of the 
1673 season, and went into their newly built theatre on 
26th March 1674. That in Lincoln's Inn Fields re- 
verted to its old • condition of a tennis court. In 1682 
the two companies of the King's and the Duke's united, 
and the latter was removed immediately from Dorset 
Gardens to the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. But 
though united, they were not happy, for Downes tells us 
that in 1695, "a difference happening between the 
United Patentees and the chief Actors, as Mr. Betterton^ 
Mrs. Bany, and Mrs. Bracegirdle ; the latter complaining 
of oppression from the former ; they for redress appealed 
to my Lord of Dorset, then Lord Chamberlain, for justice : 
who, espousing the cause of the Actors, with the assist- 
ance of Sir Robert Howard, finding their complaints just, 
procured from King William, a separate License for Mr. 
Congreve, Mr. Betterton, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Barry, 
and others, to set up a new Company, calling it The New 
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Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields ; and the House being 
fitted up from a Tennis Court, they opened it the last 
day of April 1695, with a new Comedy^ call'd Love far 
Love, wrote by Mr. Cong^reve!' 

The accompanying illustration of the proscenium and 




STAGE OK THE DUKE'S THEATRE. 



Stage of the Duke's Theatre is unfortunately not dated, 
but it bears internal evidence of being of Charles Second's 
tima It is taken from an interleaved Pennant's Aceounl 
0/ London^ in the Print Department, British Museum. 
But it would seem as if this theatre was doomed to 
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misfortune; for before ten years of occupation it was 
found to be a bad property. Colley Cibber gives some 
reasons, probably the right ones, for this. He says : 
" To this Decline of the Old Company, many Accidents 
might contribute; as the too distant Situation of their 
Theatre ; or their want of a better, for it was not then in 
the condition it now is ; but small, and poorly fitted up, 
within the Walls of a Tennis Quaree Court, which is of 
the lesser sort. Booths who was then a young Actor 
among them, has often told me of the difficulties Betterton 
then laboured under, and complained of: How im- 
practicable he found it to keep their Body to that 
common Order, which was necessary for their Support ; 
of their relying too much upon their intrinsick Merit ; 
and, though but few of them were young, even when 
they first became their own Masters, yet they were all, 
now, ten Years older, and, consequently, more liable to 
fall into an inactive Negligence, or were only separately 
diligent, for themselves, in the sole Regard of their 
Benefit Plays ; which several of their Principals knew, at 
worst, would raise them Contributions, that would more 
than tolerably subsist them for the current Year. . . . 
To recover them therefore, to their due Estimation, a 
new Project was formed, of building them a stately 
Theatre, in the Hay market, by Sir John Vanbrugh, for 
which he rais'd a Subscription of thirty Persons of 
Quality, at one hundred Pounds each, in Consideration 
whereof, every Subscriber, for his own Life, was to be 
admitted to whatever Entertainments should be publickly 
performed there, without further payment for his Entrance. 
Of this Theatre, I saw the first Stone laid, on which was 
inscribed The little Whig, in honour to a Lady of extra- 
ordinary Beauty, then the celebrated Toast, and Pride 
of that Party. In the Year 1706, when this House was 
finished, Betterton and his Co-partners dissolved their 
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own Agreement, and threw themselves under the Direc- 
tion oi Sir John Vanbrugh and Mr. Congreve\ imagining, 
perhaps, that the Conduct of two such eminent Authors 
might give a more prosperous Turn to their. Condition." 
The old company acted there, for the last time, on 
20th October 1705. 

Christopher Rich, a theatrical manager, formerly an 
attorney, acquired, at a low rent, a lease, with the patent 
granted by Charles II., of the deserted theatre, which he 
pulled down, and on its site built a new theatre, his 
architect being James Shepherd, who also built the play- 
house in Goodman's Fields. Before this was quite 
finished, Rich died, 4th November 17 14, leaving the 
building to be opened by his sons Christopher and John. 
The latter opened the theatre on i8th December, and 
spoke the prologue of the opening play (Farquhar's 
Recruiting Officer)^ dressed in mourning. According to 
Davies, in his Dramatic Miscellanies^ "Lincoln's Inn 
Fields House was finely decorated. The Scenes were 
new. The Stage was more extended than that of the 
rival theatre, and superbly adorned with looking-glass on 
both sides of the Stage ; a circumstance which Quin said 
was an excellent trap to catch actresses who admired 
their persons more than their profession of acting. 
But, when the novelty was worn away, the audiences 
forsook the new company for their old friends at Drury 
Lane." 

This was not absolutely true, for Rich was able to 
keep on the theatre till 1732-33, when he migrated to 
the new house he had built in Bow Street, CoVent 
Garden ; and besides it was here, on 29th January 1728, 
he produced Gay's Beggar^s Opera^ , which had been 
refused at Drury Lane. This was a success indeed, and 
one of which it was said at the time that it made " Gay 
Rich, and Rich Gay." He obtained a guard of soldiers at 
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the theatre, similar to that at Drury Lane, and the 
following is the story of it On ist February 1721, 
during the performance of Macbeth^ a disturbance 
took place. Rich politely expressed his intention to 
stop a drunken nobleman who sought to cross the stage 
while the play was in progress, and received a box on the 
ears, which he promptly returned. He was thereupon 
attacked by the companions of his assailant. But Quin, 
Ryan, and other actors gathered round him, and the 
aristocratic party rushed into the body of the house, 
slashing the hangings with their swords, breaking the 
sconces, and doing so much damage that the theatre had 
to be closed for a couple of days. The offenders were 
expelled by the watchmen, whom Quin had summoned ; 
and the King, on the application of Rich, granted a 
guard to attend the theatre. 

After Rich left the theatre it was let for Italian 
operas, oratorios, balls, concerts, and exhibitions; it even 
was used as a barrack and an auction room ; then it was 
occupied by Spode and Copeland as a china repository, 
and as such is shown in this illustration ; and, finally, the 
premises were sold in August 1848 to the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and pulled down, so that their museum 
could be enlarged. Mr. Timbs says: "Of the theatre 
little remained, save the outer walls, built upon an arched 
cellar : there was a large Queen Anne staircase, a saloon 
upon the first floor ; and the attic, lighted by windows in 
the roof, was probably the scene-painting loft." 

Where King's College Hospital now stands was a 
burial-ground belonging to St. Clement Danes, but long 
disused. In it was buried the mortal remains. of the 
actor, Joe Miller, who was reputed to have been the 
author of a multitude of jests, which are said to have 
been collected by John Mottley. The first edition 
contains 247 witticisms ; the number had increased to 
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273 in the third edition published in the same year, and 
they grew with each succeeding edition, until one 
published in New York in 1865 had as many as 1286 : 
so that it is very evident that very many of them are 
apocryphal. The full title of the rare first edition is; 
•* Joe Miller's Jests : or the Wit's Vade Mecum. Being a 
collection of the most Brilliant Jests ; the Politest 
Repartees ; the most Elegant Bon-Mots, and most 
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UNCOLN*S INN FIELDS TBEATRK— 1847. 

pleasant short Stories in the English Language. First 
carefully collected in the company, and many of them 
transcribed from the mouth of the Facetious Gentleman 
whose name they bear ; and now set forth and published 
by his lamentable friend and former companion^ Elijah 
Jenkins, Esquire. Most Humbly Inscribed to those 
Choice Spirits of the Age, Captain Bodens, Mr. Alexander 
Pope, Mr* Professor Lacy, Mr. Orator Henley, and Job 
Baker, the Kettle Drummer London. Printed and 
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sold by T. Read in Dogwell Court, White Fr>'ars, Fleet 
Street. MDCCXXXIX. (Price One Shilling)/' He 
seems to have been a very useful actor, of course as a 
comedian, though not necessarily a low one. The 
accompanying illustration of his tombstone was taken in 




JOE Mn-LKR*S TOMB. 

1847, The lines of poetry are by Stephen Duck, the 
thresher poet, of Charlton, Wilts, 

** Here lye the Remains of honest Jo MlLLER," 
who was a tender Husband, a sincere Friend, a 
facetious Companion, and an excellent Comedian, He 
departed this life the 8th day of August 1738, 
54 years. 
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People of 26th July 1903 :— " London is to lose another 
show place. • The building in Portugal Street, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, which is said to have been the original of 
* The Old Curiosity Shop * immortalised by Dickens, has 
been sold to an American, who will, eventually, take it 
to pieces, and re-erect it in the States. Thousands have 
paid for the privilege of seeing the venerable edifice, and 
purchasing Dickens' curios, caring little whether the 
house written about by the master novelist really existed 
\ there, or, as many suppose, in Fetter Lane." 

Connected with this street was the " Pop Gun Plot," 
of which, I fancy, very few of my readers have ever 
heard, and which is dismissed in the Annual Register m 
the following contemptuous terms: — "29 Sep. 1794. 
The Privy Council was convened for the examination of 
a plot said to have been entered into by some insigpii- 
ficant young men, for the purpose of taking away the life 
of our gracious sovereign." Toone, in his Chronological 
History^ says: "29 Sep. A Privy Council was convened 
for the purpose of, examining into the truth of a plot 
said to have been entered into, for taking away the life 
of the King by means of an air gun ; a warrant was 
issued to apprehend P. T; Lemaitre, and Wm. Higgins, 
the persons supposed to be implicated in the plot." 
Lemaitre afterwards wrote a history of his apprehension 
and short imprisonment, but it is diffuse and egotistical ; 
and, as Mr. Diprose has given a very fair r&um^ of the 
affair, I reproduce it, merely correcting a few errors : 
" This street was, at the close of the last century, the 
scene of the celebrated sensational, yet pretended * Pop 
Gun Plot,' a plot to kill the King by means of an 
air gun and poisoned arrow ! It appears the unsettled 
state of the country caused a plan to be published in 
I793f to bring about* The British Convention of Dele- 
gates of the People, associated to obtain Universal 
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his pamphlet, ' I was carried before the Privy Council, 
and examined by a set of men supposed, from their 
stations, to be much superior to their neighbours ; after 
this, I had been confined in dismal cells, been subject to 
the t>*ranny of a gaoler, and cha]^;ed with the guilt of 
High Treason. All this appeared like a tale in the 
Arabian Nights. I was to have killed the King with a 
lx>isoned arrow. Fools! What poison ha\^ we effica- 
cious enough for this purpose? What chance could I 
have of taking aim at the person of the first magistrate ? 
What end ^x>uld it answer to take away his life ? George 
the Fourth u*ould haN-e succeeded George the Third; 
and, feeling as great detestation as any person at the 
idea of assassinating a fellow-creature, I know not of any 
motiN'e to induce me to driN-e the soN-erdgn from his 
throne before his time,' Some months after, he was 
unnecessarily summoned before the Pri\y Council, and, 
after more delay, was, with John Smith (whom he knew 
* as a member of the Societ>% and one of whom I have 
frequently bought pamphlets, Sc*) and George Higgins, 
tried at the Old Bailey, 1 1 May 1 796, and dischai^ned. 
This, then, was the result of the 'plot,' but poor 
Lemaitre's case was for j-ears before Parliament : N-arious 
members endeavoured to get him redress, among whom 
Henr>^ Warburton got a petition dra\ni up for him so 
lately as August I S46, and Lord Dacre acknowledged 
in a letter to Warburton, as having • for nearly half a 
centur>', with others of the early Reformers, defended and 
assisted Mr. Lemaitre, and advocated his cause.' " 

Just round the comer from Lincoln's Inn Fields was a 
famous public-house known as the " Black Jack," a noted 
place of resort of Joe Miller and his boon companions. 
It also was called " The Jumps," from a tradition that 
Jack Sheppard leaped from a first floor window to escape 
capture. It was here that the Cato Street conspirators 
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held their meetings. It is needless to say that the sign 
was taken from the leather pitcher, called a Black Jack, 
Mn E. L. Blanchard, in an article under the title of 
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** London Amusements ** in the Bimtinghafn Daily 
Gazette of 19th April 1872, says of this public-house 
that ** It was once kept by a relation of Macklin's 
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mother, and here Macklin, afterwards so celebrated as 
Shylock, 'the Jew that Shakspeare drew,* officiated as 
waiter. George Frederick Cooke , and the old actors of 
Druiy Lane were habitually to be found here after the 
performances. One of the most singular frequenters of 
the parlour was a man named Bibb, who had been 
brought up as an engfraver, but who had displayed little 
industry in his profession. His father left him an 
annuity, which was to be paid at the rate of two guineas 
a week, and never to be advanced beyond that sum. 
This amount was, however, generally dissipated the day 
it was received ; and he would then sit on the steps of 
the house belonging to his sister, who had married an 
eminent merchant, until the crowd that collected com- 
pelled a compliance with his requests for a further sum." 
He was called " Half Crown Bibb," and was the original 
of the character of Jeremy Diddler, and died on the night 
that the farce of Raising- the Wind was produced. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

Clare Market— The Butchers— A Wolf killed — Fall of two Houses— 
The ** Sun " Tavern— Story of Rich— The ** Fountain " — A Man 
gambles away his Hair^The " Hope " Tavern and ks Concerts 
—Portrait of Jack Sheppard— The " Bull Head " and the Artists' 
Club^The '*Spiller's Head"— "The Shepherd and his Flock 
Club." 

J^ET US wend our way to what was once Clare 
Market, the earliest mention of which, perhaps, is by 
James Howel, in his Londinopolis (1657): "Behind 
Lincoln^s Inn, Westward, is a spacious field, where many 
fair houses, or rather, palaces, are taken up by the Gentry. 
There is there towards D re wry Lane, a New Market 
called Clare Market ; there is there a street and Palace 
of the same name, built by the Earl of Clare, who lives 
there in a princely manner, having a house, a street^ and 
a market, both for fish and fleshj all bearing his name," 
It seems that there is no engraving extant of this once 
splendid place. It is known that it was a large and 
stately mansion, that it was shut in by a high wall, and 
that its grounds stood on the north-eastern side of those 
of Craven House, and adjoined them* All the streets 
were built by the Earl of Clare, and bore the family 
names of Clare, Denzil, Holies, and Vere. By the time 
Hatton's book came to be written, in 1708, a notification 
is given — " Clare House, now Tenements." From this it 
would seem that it was under the fourth Earl's (John 
Holies) administration of the property that the grand 
mansion was deserted, probably about the time of 
migration to Newcastle House, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Its 
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Charles I., in 1640, granted his licence to Thomas York, 
his executors, etc., to erect as many buildings as they 
thought fit upon St. Clement's Inn Field, the inheritance 
of the Earl of Clare, " to be built on each side the cause- 
way, leading from Gibbon's Bowling Alley (or Tennis 
Court) at the coming out of Lincoln's Inn Fields, to the 
Rein Deer Yard, that leadeth unto Drury Lane, not to 
exceed, on either side, the number of 1 20 feet in length, 
or front, and 60 feet in breadth, to be of stone or brick." 
The same King issued another licence in 1642, per- 
mitting Gervase Hollis, Esq., to erect fifteen houses, a 
chapel, and to make several streets of the width of 30, 
34, and 40 feet. By the same Act, already quoted, 
which gave Cowper and his colleagues power to build in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, it sets forth that, "in respect of 
the great charge which John, Earl of Clare, hath been at 
in erecting several new buildings (now Clare Market), 
upon his inheritance in Clement's Inn Fields, &c., usefull 
for an open and free Market," it was enacted that a 
market should be held there thrice weekly, and that the 
Earl shall enjoy all the emoluments thereunto apper- 
taining. 

Noorthouck thus mentions the market : " On the 
north side of Lyon's Inn stands Clare Market, which 
derives its name from John, Earl of Clare, who built and 
opened this market in the year 1656: it was declared 
to be a free market by an Act of Cromwell's Parliament ; 
being excepted in one of the provisionary clauses of the 
Act against new buildings. This market contains two 
market houses ; and is one of the best markets in town 
for all kinds of provisions." But this market was not 
established without some difficulty, as we learn from 
HarL MS. 5900 : " The City and my Lord had a great 
lawsuit, which lasted many years, to the great expence 
of the City; but, from the inequity of the times, the 
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City and my Lord agreed, and gave it up to the Lord ; 
and now it is become one of the greatest markets in 
the adjacent parts ; and, from the success of this noble 
Lord, they have got several charters for the erecting 
of several others since the year 1 660 ; as that of St. 
James', by the Earl of St. Albans : Bloomsbury, by the 
Earl of Southampton : Brook Market, by the Lord 
Brook : Hungerford Market : Newport Market : besides 
the Hay market. New Charing Cross, and that at Petty 
France at Westminster; with their Mayfair, in the fields 
behind Piccadilly." 

Strype says of it : " Clare Market, very considerable, 
and well served with provisions, both flesh and fish ; for, 
besides the butchers in the shambles, it is much resorted 
unto by the country butchers and higglers. The market 
days are Wednesdays and Saturdays. The Toll belongs 
to the Duke of Newcastle, as ground landlord thereof." 
And another authority, which I cannot verify, tells us 
that " The Duke of Newcastle built a Chapel at the 
corner of Lincoln's Inn Fields, near Clare Market, for the 
use of the butchers. There are about twenty-six butchers 
in and about Clare Market, who slaughter from 350 to 
400 sheep weekly, in the market stalls and cellars. 
There is one place only in which bullocks are slaughtered. 
The number killed is from 50 to 60 weekly, but con- 
siderably more in winter, amounting occasionally to 200. 
The number of calves is very uncertain. Near the 
market is a tripe house, in which they boil and clean the 
tripes, feet, heads, &c. In a yard distinct from the more 
public portion of the market, is the place where the Jews 
slaughter their cattle, according to a ceremony prescribed 
by the laws of their religion. Here great attention is 
paid to cleanliness." 

The butchers were an extremely lively lot, and we 
have to thank Hone for a graphic description of them. 
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Anent the keeping up the 5th of November, he says.: 
"In such times, the burning of ' a good Guy * was a scene 
of uproar unknown to the present day. The bonfire in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields was of this superior order of dis- 
order. It was made at the Great Queen Street Comer, 
immediately opposite Newcastle House. Fuel came all 
day long, in carts, properly guarded against surprise : old 
people have remembered when upwards of two hundred 
cartloads were brought to make and feed this bonfire, 
and more than thirty * Guys * were burnt upon gibbets 
between eight and twelve o'clock at night. At the same 
period the butchers in Clare Market had a bonfire in the 
open space of the Market, next to Bear Yard, and they 
thrashed each other 'round about the wood fire,' with the 
strongest sinews of slaughtered bulls. Large parties-of 
butchers from all the markets paraded the streets, ringing 
peals from marrow-bones and cleavers, so loud as to 
overpower the storms of sound that came from the rock- 
ing belfries of the churches. By ten o'clock London was 
so lit up by bonfires and fireworks, that, from the suburbs 
it looked in one red heat. Many were the overthrows 
of horsemen and carriages, from the discharging of hand- 
rockets, and the pressure of moving mobs inflamed to 
violence by drink, and fighting their way against each 
other." 

But a curious fact about these rough butchers was 
that, being situated so near two theatres, they took a 
deep and lively interest in them, cramming the galleries, 
and with their sweet breaths applauding or damning a 
piece ; they were a factor that had to be reckoned with 
in theatrical management Then, again, unless bought 
off, they discoursed sweet music with marrow-bones and 
cleavers on the occasion of any marriage in the neigh- 
bourhood : we have seen a specimen of their rough play, 
at Butcher's Row, in " The Beaux Disaster," in which 
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illustration we may notice their dogs, which they kept 
for bull - baiting, fighting, etc. They served a useful 
purpose once, at all events, for, in the Gent's Mag, of 
I773» we read: "July 24. A large wolf broke loose 
from a menagerie in Piccadilly, and, without doing any 
mischief, ran as far as Clare Market, where he was killed 
by the butchers' dogs." The Annual Register for 1796 
tells of a sad accident in this neighbourhood : "27 
June. The following melancholy accident happened 
yesterday morning in Houghton Street, Clare Market : — 
Two houses suddenly gave way, and buried in their 
ruins sixteen unfortunate inhabitants. At noon, thirteen 
were got out, and conveyed to the parish workhouse in 
Portugal Street. Of these, three had been dug out, 
shockingly mangled, without the least symptoms of life : 
two children, apparently dead, were restored to life by 
the means prescribed by the Humane Society in cases 
of suffocation ; the rest received, some of them slight 
and others severe contusions. But what rendered their 
situation the more deplorable was that they recognised, 
or expected to recognise, in every individual who was 
brought in, a relative or a friend. The landlord of one 
of the houses, it is reported, received notice of the in- 
security of his house two days ago, but did not apprise 
the lodgers of their danger, for fear of losing them." 

There were many public-houses in this neighbour- 
hood, and many a tale or legend is reported of them. 
Take, for instance, the " Sun " Tavern, formerly No. i 2 
Clare Street, in connection with which a story is told 
of Rich, the theatrical manager, who played Harlequin 
under the name of Lunn. Returning one evening from 
the theatre, he instructed the hackney coachman to drive 
him to the " Sun." As the coachman was pulling up, 
Rich sprang through the coach window and through the 
open window of the tavern parlour 1 The driver had 
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now pulled up, and, having let down the step, he was 
astonished to find the vehicle empty. After cursing his 
fare for a bilker, he remounted the box, and was about 
to drive off, when Rich, who had, meantime, jumped 
back again, ordered him to turn and set him down, 
which he did, with no very pleasant ideas of his customer. 
The latter, on alighting in an ordinary manner, began to 
rail at the coachman for being so very stupid, and offered 
him the fare. This he declined, saying that his master had 
ordered him not to take any money that night. Rich 
hereupon observed that his master must be a fool, and 
made an offer of a shilling to the coachman, who, mean- 
time, had regained his seat on the box, but he still 
declined to take anything, adding, " I know you well, 
notwithstanding your shoes, and so, Mr. Devil, you are 
outwitted for once." 

The " Fountain," No. 4 Clare Street, can boast some 
antiquity ; there is a trade token extant relating to the 
house when one Richard Andrews was the landlord. 
Later, in 1742, the proprietor was Edward Webb, who 
appears to have been most unfortunate as to his property, 
for in that year there are two advertisements in the Daily 
Advertiser relative to goods stolen from him. On 28th 
May he offers two guineas reward for a silver quart pot 
stolen, weighing 25 oz. 2 dwts. 12 grs., having engraved 
round the bottom, " Edward Webb, at the Fountain in 
Clare Street, Clare Market." And on 3rd July he 
laments the loss of a gold box and case, weighing ten 
ounces and a half, and a silver case, chased, with which 
a watch-case maker in Grub Street, to whom he had 
entrusted them for repairs, had absconded. Mr. Diprose 
is responsible for the following : — " The * Fountain,' in 
Clare Street, is now conducted by Mr. Gaffer in a most 
respectable manner, but was, about forty years ago, a 
regular crack house for gamblers and sporting men, 
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after a riotous debauch in spinning but the nightj they 
reeled ' home with the milk in the morning.' ... A 
singular story appeared in most of the newspapers in 
1845, setting forth that Mr. Smith, the proprietor of the 
* Hope Tavern ' in Blackmobr Street, Clare Market, had 
in his possession the portraits, painted by Thomhill, of 
Jack Sheppard and his mother; and sold them, a few 
days since, to Mr. Merivale, of Gray's Inn, for ninety- 
seven guineas. In removing the portrait of Jack's pro- 
genitor from its frame, there was found, below the 
moulding, seven guineas, together with a number of 
copper coins of the period. Put thus accidentally upon 
the scent of some of Jack's secrets, it was an easy infer- 
ence that it might be worth while to make a careful 
examination of the other frame, which besides was of a 
suspicious thickness, and it yielded up its treasures 
accordingly. Between the moulding and the lining were 
found a number of papers and documents relating to the 
rising of 174S ; some extremely curious, and all bearing 
the post-mark of the time, besides furniture more char- 
acteristic, and should have been left as an appropriate 
frame-work to the portraiture of Jack. There was a 
portion of a note for ;£^io, and a cheque for £iy. 
Among the papers also is a printed order for turning 
the Lincoln's Inn Theatre into a guard house, and sus- 
pending a performance announced on that occasion." 

The Board School in Vere Street, Clare Market, 
occupies the site of the " Bull Head " (formerly No. 40 
in that street), which is probably identical with the 
" Bull's Head," Clare Market, which was a favourite 
haunt of Sir Richard Steele. Here also was held " The 
Artists' Club," of which Hogarth was a member and the 
famous physician Dr. Radcliffe "was a frequent visitor. 

There was another called " Spiller's Head," from a 
very popular actor in the time of Rich, and who was the 
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original " Mat o' the Mint " in the Beggar's Opera. Being 
of a somewhat extravagant turn of mind, he had to take 
refuge in the sanctuary of the Mint, but when that was 
abolished he was frequently lodged in the Marshalsea. 
He was highly esteemed by the theatrical butchers of 
Clare Market, so much so that a public-house in that 
neighbourhood, held by an ex-deputy keeper of the 
Marshalsea, which he frequented, obtained much vogue. 
Its original title, the " Bull and Butcher," was changed 
about three months before his death into the " Spiller's 
Head," a sign presenting the actor's portrait having been 
painted and given to the proprietor by Jaques Laguerre. 
He died on 7th February 1730, and it is said that a 
butcher in Clare Market wrote the following lines upon 
him : — 

" Down with your marrow bones and cleavers all, 
And on your marrow bones, ye butchers fall ! 
For prayers from you who never prayed before, 
Perhaps poor Jimmie may to life restore. 
* What have we done ? the wretched bailiffs cry, 
That th' only man by whom we lived should die I ' 
Enraged they gnaw their wax, and tear their writs, 
While butchers' wives fall in hysteric fits ; 
For sure, as they're alive, poor Spiller's dead. 
But, thanks to Jack Lcgar ! we've got his head. 
He was an inoffensive, merry fellow. 
When sober, hipp'd, blythe as a bird when mellow." 

At this tavern was a club called " The Shepherd and 
his Flock Club," of which Hogarth was a member ; 
Colley Cibber was at one time president of it, as was 
also Tom D'Urfey, and it was one of the most famous 
of tavern clubs, its members being artists, wits, and 
humorists. Hogarth designed the ornamenting of a 
silver tankard used by the club, in illustration of the 
story of Laban and his .sheep, the engraving of which 
is highly prized by print collectors. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

Orator Henley — His Discourses — Brought before the Privy Council 
—The " Cockpit" Theatre— Pepys' Notices of— The first Drury 
Lane Theatre — Burnt down — Reopened— Burnt down again 
— Anecdote of Sheridan — Reopened — Russell Street — The 
Coffee Houses— The " Albion"— The " Harp." 

Intimately connected with Clare Market was the 
mountebank preacher, John Henley, commonly known 
as Orator Henley {b. 1692, d, 1756), for there he had 
what we should call a " proprietory chapel," where in his 
" gilded tub," as Pope called his pulpit, he performed 
extraordinary antics. As an instance, on one occasion 
he got together a large audience of shoemakers by pro- 
mising that he would show them a new and speedy 
method of making shoes. This, he explained in the 
course of his oration, was by cutting the tops off boots. 
But the butchers liked him, and he probably preached to 
them so that they could understand him. Here is a 
synopsis of what he intended to do on Sunday, 28th 
September 1729 : — 

" At the Oratory, the corner of Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
near Clare Market, to morrow at half an hour after ten : 
I — The postil will be on the turning of Lot's wife into a 
pillar of salt : 2 — The sermon will be on the necessary 
power and attractive force which religion gives the spirit 
of a man with God and good spirits. 

"II. At five: I — The postil will be on this point: 
in what language our Saviour will speak the last sentence 
on mankind : 2 — The lecture will be on Jesus Christ's 
sitting at the right hand of God ; where it is ; the 
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honours and lustre of his inauguration ; the learning, 
criticism, and piety of that glorious article. 

" The Monday's orations will shortly be resumed. 
On Wednesday, the oration will be on the skits of the 
fashions, or a live gallery of family pictures of all ages ; 
ruffs, muffs, puffs manifold ; shoes, wedding shoes, two 
shoes, slip shoes, heels, clocks, pantofles, buskins, panta- 
loons, garters, shoulder knots, periwigs, head dresses, 
modesties, tuckers, farthingales, cockins, minikins, slam- 
makins, ruffles, round robins, toilets, fans, patches ; dame, 
forsooth, madam, my lady, the wit and beauty of my 
grannum ; Winnifred, Joan, Bridget, compared with our 
Winny, Jenny, and Biddy ; fine ladies and pretty gentle- 
women ; being a general view of the beau monde from 
before Noah's flood to the year '29. On Friday will 
be something better than last Tuesday. After each a 
bob at the times." 

Pope did not like him, and speaks of him several 
times in the Dunciad: 

" Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo ! Henley stands, 
Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. 
How fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue ! 
How sweet the periods, neither said nor sung I 
Still break the benches, Henley I with thy strain, 
While Sherlock, Hare and Gibson preach in vain. 
O great restorer of the good old stage, 
Preacher at once, and zany of the age ! 
O worthy thou of Egypt's wise abodes, 
A decent priest where monkeys were the gods." 



He also insinuated that he sometimes got drunk : 

** Henley lay inspired beside a sink. 

And, to mere mortals, seemed a priest in drink." 

In one of his lectures during the year of the rebellion 
in Scotland he uttered some expressions which were 
thought seditious, and he was cited before the Privy 
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Council. He was examined by Lord Chesterfield, 
who was at that time Secretary of State, and the Earl, 
having expostulated with him on the impropriety of 
ridiculing the exertions of his native country, at the 
moment when rebellion raged in the heart of the king- 
dom, Henley replied, " I thought there was no harm, my 
Lord, in cracking a joke on a red Herring^' alluding to 
Archbishop Herring, who, in his zeal for the house of 
Hanover, had proposed, or actually commenced, arming 
the clergy. He was interrogated as to many dis- 
respectful and unwarrantable expressions which he had 
applied to persons high in office, and, perfectly un- 
abashed, he replied, " My Lords, I must live." " I see 
no kind of reason for that," said Lord Chesterfield, " taifr 
many against it." The Council roared with laughter at 
the retort, but Henley only observed " that it was a good 
thing, but it had been said before." After the lapse of 
a few days he was reprimanded, cautioned against a 
repetition of the offence, and dismissed. 

From Clare Market to Drury Lane Theatre is but a 
short walk. There was a theatre in Drury Lane in 
Shakspere's time called " the Phoenix " or " Cockpit," 
but very little is known of it. It was on the eastern 
side of the Lane, and its name long survived as Pitt 
Court, formerly Cockpit Alley. We hear nothing about 
it, and it must certainly have been shut up during the 
Commonwealth, until, as Downes tells us, " In the Year 
1659, General Monk^ marching then his army out of 
Scotland to London, Mr. Rhodes, a Bookseller, being 
Wardrobe Keeper formerly (as I am informed) to King 
Charles the First's Company of Comedians in Blackfriars, 
getting a License from the then Go\^erning State, fitted 
up a house then for Acting, call'd the Cock-pit, in Drur>' 
Lane, and in a short time compleated his Company," 
which included Betterton and Kynaston. Of these two 
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actors Downes says, after giving a list of the plays acted 
at the Cockpit: "Mr. Betterton, being then about 22 
years old, was highly applauded for his acting in all 
these plays ; his voice being then as audibly strongs full 
and articulate, as in the prime of his acting. Mr. 
Kynaston acted Arthwpe in the Unfortunate Lovers ; the 
Princess^ in the Mad Lover; Aglaura ; Ismenia, in the 
Maid in the Mill; and several other Women's Parts: he 
being then very young, made a compleat Female Stage 
Beauty; performing his parts so well, especially Arthiope 
and AglaurOy being parts greatly moving compassion and 
pity ; that it has since been disputable among the judicious 
whether any Woman that succeeded him so sensibly 
touched the Audience as he/' 

There can be no doubt but that once having obtained 
a licence, the theatre kept on, for Pepys frequently 
mentions it after 1 8th August 1 660 : " Captain 
Ferrers took me and Creed to the Cockpit play, the first 
I have had time to see since my coming from sea, * The 
Loyall Subject/ where one Kinaston, a boy, acted the 
Duke's sister, but made the loveliest lady that ever I saw 
in my life. After the play done, we went to drink, and 
by Captain Ferrers* means, Kinaston and another that 
acted Archas the General, came and drank with us/* 
— " 1 1 Oct. 1 660. Here, in the Park, we met with 
Mr. Salisbury, who took Mr. Creed and me to the 
Cockpit to see *The Moor of Venice/ which was well 
done. Burt acted the Moor ; by the same token, a very 
pretty lady that sat by me, called out to see Desdemona 
smothered/*^ — " 2 1 Nov. 1 660. This morning I found 
my Lord in bed late, he having been with the King, 
Queen, and Princesse at the Cockpit all night, where 
General Monk treated them/* — "20 April 1661. So 
back to the Cockpit ; and there, by the favour of one 
Mr. Bowman, he and I got in ; and there saw the King, 
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and Duke of York and his Duchesse (which is a plain 
woman and like her mother, my Lady Chancellor). And 
so saw * The Humersome Lieutenant ' acted before the 
King, but not very well done. But my pleasure was 
great to see the manner of it, and so many great 
beauties, but, above all, Mrs. Palmer, with whom the 
King do discover a great deal of familiarity." — ** 2 Oct 
1662. At night, hearing there was a play at the Cock- 
pit, and my Lord Sandwich, who came to town last 
night, at it, I did go thither, and by very great fortune 
did follow four or five gentlemen, who were carried to a 
little private door in a wall, and so crept through a 
narrow place, and came into one of the boxes next the 
King's, but so as I could not see the King or Queen, but 
many of the fine ladies, who yet are not really so hand- 
some generally as I used to take them to be, but that they 
are finely dressed." — " 13 Nov. 1662. Mr. Creed carried 
my wife and I to the Cockpit, and we had excellent 
places, and saw the King, Queen, Duke of Monmouth 
his son, and my Lady Castlemaine, and all the fine 
ladies ; and ' The Scornfull Lady * well performed." — 
" I Dec. 1662. I to the Cockpit, with much crowding 
and waiting, where I saw * The Valiant Cid ' acted ; a 
play I have read with great delight, but it is a most dull 
thing acted ; which I never understood before, there 
being no pleasure in it, though done by Betterton, and 
by lanthe, and another fine wench that is come in the 
room of Roxalana ; nor did the King or Queen once 
smile all the whole play." — "2 Jan. 1663. To .the 
Cockpit, where we saw * Claracilla,' a poor play, done by 
the King's House ; but neither the King nor the Queen 
were there, but only the Duke and Duchess, who did 
show some impertinent and, methought, unnatural 
dalliances there, before the whole world, such as kissing 
of hands, and leaning upon one another ; but to my very 
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little content — they not acting in any degree like the 
Duke s people;' 

This was the last time he mentions the Cockpit, 
which in all probability ceased to be a theatre, as 
KiHigrew and the principal actors soon after the Restora* 
tion got a Patent from the King, in order to create 
them the King's servants ; and from that time they called 
themselves' His Majesty's Company of Comedians, They 
obtained from the Earl of Bedford a lease for 41 years 
of a piece of ground lying in the parishes of St. Martin- 
in-thc-Fields and St Paul, Covcnt Garden, known by 
the name of the Riding Yard — ^the lessees, according to 
a condition of the lease, expending £^1500 In erecting a 
theatre, and were to pay a rent of £$q for the ground ; 
the theatre was 1 1 2 feet in length from east to west, 
and 59 feet in breadth from north to south. This was 
on the site of the present Drury Lane Theatre, and was 
called the " Theatre Royal," or the " King's Theatre in 
Covent Garden." Genest says: "I have not met with 
any play, which is expressly said in the title-page to 
have been acted at the Theatre Royal, in Drury 
Lane, until after the .division of the Company in 
169s, nor am I aware that the Theatre is called 
Drury Lane in any preface — even in 1 704 * Lo\'e the 
Leveller' is said in the title page to have been acted 
at the Theatre Royal, Bridges Street, Covent Garden, 
— On the 25th January 1719-20, an Order for Silence 
was issued from the Chamberlain's Office — it is directed 
to The Managers of the Theatre in Drury Lane in 
Covent Garden/* 

The new theatre was opened 8th April tCCi, 
but being burnt down in January 1672, the King's 
Company, as we have already seen, went to Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, where they played until their new theatre 
was built This was opened on 26th March 1674, 
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but it seems to have been plain in architecture and 
utilitarian in character, for, in Dryden's Poems there 
is a Prologue, which is said to have been spoken at 
its opening: 

^*A plain built house, after so long a stay. 
Will send you half unsatisfy'd away. 

Our Royal Master will'd it should be so ; 
! Whate'er he's pleased to own, can need no show: 

Twere folly now a stately pile to raise. 
To build a playhouse when you throw down plays. 
While scenes, machines and empty Operas reign. 
And, for the pencil, you the pen disdain : 

I would not prophesy our house's fate ; 

But, while vain shows and scenes you over rate 

'Tis to be fear'd — 

That, as a fire the former house overthrew, 
I Machines and tempests will destroy the new." 

I 

And in the Epilogue, also by Dryden, occur these 

\ lines : 

"Tho' what our Prologue said was sadly true, \ 
^ Yet, Gentlemen, our homely house is new, J- 

A charm that seldom fails with wicked you." j 

We have seen how the King's and Duke's com- 
' panics united, and they continued so. Rich, Steele, 

Dogget, VVilks, Cibber, and Booth were, successively, 

Patentees; and Garrick, in 1747, when he opened the 

theatre with the well-known Prologue written by Dr. 
I Johnson, and commenced the revival of Shakspere's 

plays. On loth June 1776, Garrick here took his leave 
' of the stage. Sheridan then became part proprietor. 

' In 1 79 1 the old theatre was taken down, rebuilt by 

Holland, and the new theatre opened 12th March 1794. 

It was but shortlived, for it was burnt down on 24th 

February 1809. 

No one could tell the cause of the fire, for it 
/ happened on a Friday in Lent, and there had been no 
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fire, from being burnt down. It is said that Sheridan be- 
haved, on this occasion, with great sang ftvid^ taking out 
his pocket-book and making calculations as to the cost 
of rebuilding. One of his frieiids remarked to him that 
he did not seem to care about it, to which he rejilted, 
u Whei^e can a man enjoy himself better than by his own 
fireside?*' At least that is how I have heard the 
story. It was soon rebuilt, and the present theatre was 




THE KL'INS OF DRL^RY LANE THEATRE AFTER THE FIRE 
— 24TH FEBRUARY 1809. 

opened on 1 2 th October i 8 1 2, with a prologue by Lord 
Byron. 

Russell Street was famous for its coffee houses and 
taverns. ** Will's '* Coffee House was at the Bow Street 
corner, and is frequently mentioned in the " Augustan '* 
period of literature. On the south side ol the street 
was ** Button's" Coffee House, equally well known. At 
No. 1 7, on the north side^ was " Tom's/' and here also 
was the " Albion," a famous supper housc» noted for its 
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Welsh rare bits. At the "'Harp," I believe, was founded 
" The Ancient Order of Buffalos," and certainly here was 
*• The City of Lushington," with its Mayor and Alder- 
men. Much might be written of this street and its 
frequenters, but I have fulfilled my task, gone the round 
of my allotted district, and have now come to — 



The End. 
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